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"NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 





COE’S FOUNDERS OF OUR COUNTRY 


50 cents 
For Fourth Year 


The book is copiously illustrated with suit- 
able pictures, and is written in a vivid and 
interesting style, well calculated to appeal to 
‘the imagination. The important events of our 
early history are presented in connection with 
the lives. of great discoverers, explorers, and 
founders of colonies. In the selection of inci- 
dent and detail, and in the manner of presenta- 
tion, the author has also kept in mind the 
moral value of history, the reverence due to 
the memory of noble leaders, the education of 
the will which comes from early acquaintance 
with the lives of strong, forceful men. 


MIX’S MIGHTY ANIMALS 


40 cents 
For Fifth Year 


This work is unique, being the first one to 
introduce school children to a correct knowl- 
edge of some of the strange beasts and reptiles 
of very ancient times. The chapters are as 
interesting as fairy stories. They not only 
describe the appearance and mode of life of 
the dinosaur, the triceratops, the megatherium, 
the mastodon, and various other mighty ani- 
mals, but also explain how men have ac- 
quired and are still acquiring so accurate a 
knowledge concerning those terrible creatures. 
The illustrations are of the same quality as 
the text—accurate, interesting, and instructive. 





PITRE’S SWALLOW BOOK 


35 cents 
For Fourth Year 


This supplementary reader consists of an in- 
troductory chapter describing the swallow, fol- 
lowed by a collection of interesting myths, 
legends, fables, folk songs, proverbs, and su- 
perstitions of many lands, about the swallow. 
Dr. Pitré, the author, is one of the leading 
folk-lorists of Europe. He gathered many of 
these folk tales as he drove up and down 
through Sicily during the forty years of his 
medical practice. His material has been trans- 
lated and adapted for the use of children. The 
illustrations are a notable feature. The artist 
has caught the spirit of the book, and flocks of 
swallows fly airily through the text and out 
over the margins. 





BALDWIN’S FIFTY FAMOUS PEOPLE 


35 cents 
For Third Year 


A volume of short stories similar in matter 
and style to the popular Fifty Famous Stories 
by the same author. All these stories relate 
to real persons, each of whom in his own time 
and country was truly famous. Among them 
are such interesting tales as Franklin and the 
Whistle, Lincoln and the Birds, Edward 
Everett’s First Speech, Longfellow and the 
Turnip, Lafayette and the Wolf, Richard III 
and the Horseshoe Nails, Why Washington 
Did Not Go to Sea, How Daniel Webster Rode 
to School, Why John Marshall Carried the 


. Turkey, etc. Not only is each story pleasantly 


told, but it illustrates an element of truth 
which few will fail to recognize and appreciate. 








Send for our illustrated Guide to Good Reading, 
describing 255 attractive volumes 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 








$1.25 ALYLAR 
15 CENTS A COPY 












































Times change! Once there 


were THREE. Now there 


are FOUR. 

The three R’s mean education. 
The four R’s mean the same— 
plus an occupation. 
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New York and Everywhere 
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FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING | 


In Fableland—.Ser/—45 cents 


One of the most artistic school books ever published. 
These wonderful old fables of AZsop are made irre- | 
sistible to the modern child by bright dialogue and 
dramatic action. Charming illustrations in color. For | 
first and second grades. 

Mewanee—The Little Indian Boy— Wiley—30 cents | 

This story of a little Indian boy who lived long, | 
long ago admirably fulfills the recommendations of the 
Committee of Eight that children in the first two school 
years should gain a knowledge of primitive life. It 
vividly describes the every day life of little Mewanee, 
—his games and his home life. For first and second 
grades. 





Indian Stories—Newell—45 cents 
_ True stories of real Indians by Major Newell who 
lived among the Indians of the plains. A splendid | 
book for fifth and sixth grades. Especially liked by 
Boy Scouts. Vocabulary of Indian words. 


FOR TEACHERS 


The Basis of Practical Teaching 


By Elmer B. Bryan, LL. D., President of Colgate Uni- 
versity. $1.25. 

A book on pedagogy that is thoroughly alive, warm- 
hearted, keen-witted; a book written from a human 
viewpoint without a vestige of dry-as-dust pedantry. 
It is arrestive in its style because the author knows 
how to get at the heart as well as at the mind of his 
reader. 





Fundamental Facts for the Teacher 
By E. B. Bryan, $1.00 

In this book Dr. Bryan discusses the important 
matter of character building. 

The author sets forth his observations and conclu- 
sions in a trenchant, energetic style that grips the at- 
tention of the reader. The theories that he advances 
are supported by many interesting anecdotes and illus- 
trations, which give a strong “human interest” quality 
to this philosophy of life. 
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The Best 
TONIG 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
especially recommended for the 
restoration of energy and vitality, 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, impaired digestion 
or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


Is a scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, and has been found a 
most valuable general Tonic. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 
water, with sugar, makes a delicious 
and wholesome beverage. 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 
to RumMForp CHEmIcat Works, Providence, R. |. 
for trial size bottle, postage paid. 
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WORKS SHORTHAND 
AND TYPEWRITING 
AUTHORIZED TO BE 
USED IN THE DAY 
AND EVENING HIGH 
sCHOOLS OF NEW YORK 


Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand 

Isaac Pitman Shorthand Instructor 

Shorthand Writing Exercises and Ex- 
amination Tests 

Isaac Pitman Shorthand Dictionary 

Pitman’s Phonographic Phrase Book 

Twentieth Century Business Dictation 
and Legal Forms 

H. W. Hammond’s Style Book of Busi- 
ness English 

Charles E. Smith’s Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting 

Charles E. Smith’s Cumulative Speller 
and Shorthand Vocabulary 


Send for particulars of a Free Cor- 
respondence Course in Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand 


Address: 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Redneed rates of “tuition to first 
applicants. For “Free Builetin”’ 


and “Special Scholarship,” apply 
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No. 19D 
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A Last Word from Secretary 
Springer 


The prospects for a large at- 
tendance and first-class program 
at the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., February 24-March 
1, 1918, are very good. 

The New England Passenger 
Association, the Trunk Line As- 
sociation and the Southeastern 
Passenger Association 
granted one and one-half fare 
rates on the certificate plan, pro- 
vided one thousand certificates 
are purchased. The Central 
Passenger Association is already 
on a two cent a mile basis, or 
about the same rate, and does 
not issue tickets on the certif- 
icate plan. Persons living in 
the territory of the Southwest- 
ern Passenger Association, the 
Western Passenger Association 
or the Central Passenger As- 
sociation should plan their trip 
so as to reach the border of the 
territory of the Southeastern 
|Passenger Association or the 
Trunk Line Association at a 
time when tickets can be pur- 
chased to Philadelphia on the 
'certificate plan. Ask the con- 
ductor to notify the agent in 
advance of your desire to se- 
cure such ticket and certificate 
in order that they may be ready 
on your arrival at the depot. A 
little precaution at this point 
will save you money and secure 
us the necessary number. 

It was not expected that the 
committee on salaries, tenure 
and pensions would have their 
report ready for distribution by 


ceived and is now being put in 
type. It will save the associa- 
tion nearly one thousand dollars 
in express charges to ship the 
report with the proceedings. 
We know that the members are 
| anxious to see the report as soon 
)as possible ard both will be 
| shipped about March 1. 

| If you have not received a 
copy of the program of the 
Philadelphia meeting, drop a 
postal request to the secretary, 
D. W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 





The way of the transgressor 
is well written up.—Kansas 
City Journal. 


this time but it has been re-| 


Pears 


The public’s choice since 1789 


‘Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 
| ‘“*No, they are 


Pears’,” she replied. 
| Pears’ Soap brings 


the color of health 
to the skin. 

It is the finest 
toilet soap in all the 
world. 


THE STUDY- GUIDE SERIES 


For use in High Schools: The Study of Four 
Idylls, college entrance requirement. The Study 
of Ivanhoe, with st 

For cipals of Primary Grades and Teach- 
ers: Motor Work and Formal Studies. A hand- 
book for use in the school room. Cloth, 75 cts.; 
by mail, 80 cents.; paper covers, 60 cts. 

The Study-Guide Series 
DAVIDSON Cambridge, Mass. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES. {eis!orne maties 

* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
Drills, Exercises, Celebrations, Entertainments, 
Games, Songs, Teachers’ Books and Dictionaries. 
Reward and 8, Drawing, Sewing, Number, 
Reading, ‘Alphabet and Busy-work Cards, Reports, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard —- a Pegs, Sticks, Beads, 

pers, Stars, Festooning, pery, 8, 

Sewing Silkette, Needles, Scissors, Blackboards, 
Brasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all School Goods. 
| Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, FA. 





HOW TO APPLY FOR A SCHOOL 
ANB SECURE PROMOTION 


With Laws of Certification of Teachers of the 
Western States, sent prepaid for Fifty Cents in 
| Stamps. If you_make Money for a position 
| you need this rom. te steas, if not 
satisfied. ROCKY TEACHERS’ 
— Dept, E. 398 "Empire Bldg., Denver, 


CLASS PINS si BADGES 


7 A FACTORY TO YOU 
For 


College, School, Society er Lodge 
a, catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request. Either Cpe yo —s —— illus- 
trated with any three letters an 
colors of enamel. STERLING oy 260 each; 
$2.50 dozen; SIL’ PLATE, 100 each; $1,90 See 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 17 BASTIAN BLOG., ROCHESTER. N.Y, 
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A Monthly Fournal of Education 
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FACT AND 


Mrs. Young has renewed the fight against 
fraternities in the Chicago schools. The Press 
of that city says: 


After seven years of warfare against fraternities and 
sororities in the schools of Chicago, the board of educa- 
tion learns that it is being laughed at by the thousands 
of high school boys and girls. 


Possible regulation is better than impossible 
prohibition. 
* * * 
Superintendent Maxson, of Moline, IIl., is a 
skeptic. His local paper quotes him on the 
Montessori method: 


It looks to me like one of the fads that are recurring 
every once in a while in education. It has every ap- 
pearance of being a money-making scheme on the part 
of the promoters. 

* * * 


At the holiday meeting of the Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, held at Missoula, four 
hundred and fifty members were registered. As 
the officers for the coming year and the place 
of meeting, Helena, were all chosen unanimous- 
ly, it would seem that the discussions of the ses- 
sion were centered on educational questions. 
Doctor Strayer, of Columbia, was one of the 
speakers. 

cS * * 

After we get the children all supplied with 
spectacles, lunches and playgrounds, it will be 
in order to provide for them when they are 
grown up. At least the Buffalo Courier is not 
without sense when it says: 


Adults need playgrounds just as much as children. 
In nearly every other country the old people go into parks 
and public places and actually play, perform gymnas- 
tics, march, dance and sing and make as merry a time 
of it as the children do. In this country it is not the 
custom, and so the older people who do go into the 
parks generally sit gloomily about and discuss house- 
hold and financial troubles and go to their homes 


scarcely benefited. 
* * * 


Superintendent Cary, of Wisconsin, makes 
some remarks that are plain about the univer- 
sity of that state. His point is that the univer- 
sity, in the effort to keep out of politics, has be- 
come meshed in bureaucracy. “The university 
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COMMENT 


can safely trust the people,” he says pithily; 
“it is their university.” This is his picture: 

As affairs now stand, the university is very remote 
from the citizens. The people elect the governor; the 
governor appoints a board of regents; the regents 
elect a president, and the president, with the approval 
of the board, selects a faculty and deans. The internal 
organization is shaped by the university itself. If 
the citizens of the state wish to modify or curb the ac- 
tion of the university, what is the method of approach? 
Literally there is only one, and that is the club of ap- 
propriations. But if the university is able to manage 
the majority of the legislature, even this club is a 
mere shadow. 

cael * * 

A critic of Delaware College, in a Wilming- 
ton paper, finds fault with the cost of mainte- 
nance. Four hundred and sixty-two dollars 
per capita is said to be the annual cost to the 
state of educating a student in that institution, 
while New Hampshire is getting the work done 
for two hundred and seventy-three dollars, 
which figure is slightly in advance of the av- 
erage cost in similar colleges of the United 
States. 

* * * 

The undue prominence of the examination 
system has met with a protest in the home of 
its friends. The state of New York has long 
been recognized as the possessor of a most 
intricate and exacting system of elementary 
and high school examinations. Revolts against 
the domination of the uniform scheme of writ- 
ten tests have not been lacking, but they have 
been few, local and short-lived. The notable 
protest, that may lead to desirable modifica- 
tions, came at the late holiday conference of 
high school principals at Syracuse. 

The remarkable feature is that this expres- 
sion of opinion came not from the ranks, but 
from leading men in the Education Depart- 
ment. Such men as Mr. Wheelock, second as- 
sistant commissioner, and Mr. Horner, chief of 
the examining division, voiced the sentiments 
which, in the favorite term of the day, may 
fairly be called progressive. 

Among other things Mr. Horner said: 


If this system of regents’ examinations looms too 
large upon our educational horizon, if there is any- 
thing of menace in it to the promotion of sound edu- 
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cation, if it tends in any way to put our teaching into 
straight jackets, then this association and the principals 
and teachers and all administrative educational officers 
of the state must shoulder their full share of the 
responsibility. 

* * * 

A recent issue of the bulletin of the Michigan 
State Department of Health contains a striking 
example of the ridiculous limitations often 
placed on public health work. The board re- 
cently condemned the Ingham County jail be- 
cause some of the cells were below the ground- 
level and were not in sanitary condition. The 
county was compelled to build a new jail that 
was sanitary. In the same county there is a 
schoolhouse- which has a basement room lighted 
and ventilated by five small windows. In this 
room were crowded fifty-five small children. 
The conditions as to light and ventilation were 
as bad in the schoolroom as in the jail-cell. ' Yet 
the school board of sealth has no ower to order 
the school board to provide sanitary school- 
rooms, nor, apparently, has any other body. 
Says the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, it is gratifying to know, that the lo- 
cal school board is doing everything in its power 
to improve the situation. But the fact remains 
that under the present law in Michigan all plans 
for jails are subject to the approval of the state 
board of health, while schoolhouses may be 
built and are built without any sanitary super- 
vision whatever. 

* * * 

The situation in Michigan which prevents the 
people from putting their hands on the public 
schools is similar to that in other states. The 
movement to “take the schools from politics” 
which has been going on for many years has 
reached its logical results. Evils have been 
cured thereby, and evils have been created; and 
it is now against these latter wrongs that the 


helpless people cry out in vain. 
a * * 


Colorado is said to have $750,000 lying idle in the 
state treasury. There are so many good uses to which 
such a sum might be put that perhaps congratulations 
are uncalled for. Highway improvement is suggested, 
naturally enough, by Good Roads. Perhaps the School 
Journal or the Electrical Review or the American Art 
Journal could also offer suggestions as to what to do 
with the surplus.—The Outlook. 


The Outlook evidently expects from The 
School Journal the suggestion of an educa- 
tional use for that actual or mythical three- 
quarter of a million. We will not disappoint. 
An educational use by all means. Make the 
sum an endowment for a state-wide retirement 
system. It will prove the best of tonics for the 
Colorado schools. Thus applied, furthermore, 
the nice little sum will not be a mere unappre- 
ciated gift to future taxpayers. 

* * * 

An article on the New York City public school 
enquiry will appear in the next (March) issue 
of The School Journal. 
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LOCAL SCHOOL REFORM IN CON- 
NECTICUT 


The state authorities of Connecticut have of- 
ficially ordered the town school committee, pro- 
visional, of the town of Norwalk, to discontinue 
paying salaries to their own members for any 
cause or upon any pretext whatsoever. Any- 
one who should judge this to be what it appears 
to be, the correction of a private graft, totally 
fails to understand Connecticut. 


It is true that the provisional school com- 
mittee of the town of Norwalk, founded 1641, 
has been paying its own members salaries for 
services rendered or purporting to be rendered 
to the public schools. But this committee suc- 
ceeds eleven district committees and one town 
board of school visitors, for, contrary to the 
wishes of nearly every politician in the town, 
the seventeen schools were consolidated into 
one system by a popular referendum about a 
year ago. And according to law, the board of 
school visitors, having no town superintend- 
ent, might pay its own members, with the con- 
sent of the three town selectmen and of the 
town board of estimate, ratification in annual 
town meeting by the six thousand voters being 
more or less formal and perfunctory. In fact, 
the town board of school visitors did pay them- 
selves salaries, all save three of the members. 


Last June the town expected to elect a real 
town school committee, but the politicians let 
the election go by default; and an ad interim 
town school committee, consisting of the board 
of school visitors with votes and of the chair- 
men of the eleven district committees without 
votes, arose de facto to operate the schools un- 
til October, 1913, when the biennial] town elec- 
tion will take place. 


But now the politicians and the school visit- 
ors find all their plans for a year and a 
half more of salaries for lay service in edu- 
cation defeated by order of the state authori- 
ties. 


These salaries were in no sense private 
graft. They represented service in place of a 
town suprintendent and much visitorial and 
clerical labor. They were not private, for 
every elector who could understand English 
knew every detail of the matter. 


The meaning of the state order is that state 
centralization is proceeding rapidly through- 
out democratic, town-meeting, direct-legisla- 
tion Connecticut. 


And it is the general opinion throughout 
Connecticut that state centralization now 
means local progress. 


The town of Norwalk includes two cities and 
nine villages—a population of 26,000. It has a 
fine, new high school. Yet it is still governed 
by town meeting. Many electors resent this 
invasion of local right and interference with 
local custom. 
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THREE KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS 


By WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 


For practical purposes, the four thousand 
five hundred state, country, city and town school 
superintendents of this country may be divided 
into three kinds, clearly distinct from one an- 
other. The state laws and public opinion make 
it difficult in states for some kinds to flourish, 
but encourage others. The notion that all states 
are much alike is entirely wrong. 

The first kind of school superintendent is pri- 
marily self-protective. What he tries to do 
first of all is to hold the job down. He does 
what he thinks will please those who make the 
payroll up. He may last for years. He will 
last just as long as the men in higher authority 
or their friends who succeed last; and not any 
longer. He may be a most agreeable gentle- 
man and also know much about education. He 
is always sure that he knows all that is to be 
known of human nature. 

When a ring of teachers controls the board, 
he becomes a part of that ring. When a crowd 
of contractors controls, he becomes as much a 
friend of theirs as his limited means permit. 
When a lot of philanthropic men of wealth con- 
trol, he thinks and talks philanthropy. 

This kind of man is always an institutional 
operator. He is often necessary. 

A superintendent of the second kind is a 
genial person, “a good mixer,” something of a 
business man but more of a politician. He is 
ambitious and takes some risks. We find him 
openly urging progressive measures. Occasion- 
ally he antagonizes some board members, but 
as he is always making new friends, and usu- 
ally has the newspapers with him and the teach- 
ers, often he lasts many years. His best plan 
is always to be looking out for some other posi- 
tion with a little higher salary. This causes the 
public to think that there is great and stout 
demand for his services elsewhere. 

A superintendent of the third kind is think- 
ing of and working for the good of his schools. 
He is neither self-protective nor ambitious for 
his own advancement, but self-neglectful. 
Sometimes he lasts many years in office. In 
some states he is quite sure to be called for 
from one city to another. He is no politician, 
and does not profess to know human nature or 
anything else. And yet there are some quali- 
ties of human nature that often make him 
popular. 

The average school superintendent serves in 
America just three and a half years in his first 
position. 

Sixty per cent of those who begin the duties 
of school superintendent get a second position. 

Fifteen per cent get a third. 

Less than one per cent get a fourth position. 

Only a few here and there ever hold a fifth 
suverintendency. 

This is an interesting social situation and 
deserves explanation. 
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An unknown and an undiscoverable percent- 
age leaves the superintendency because they do 
not like the work or get better pay or conditions 
of tenure otherwise. 

But let us take A.B. as an illustration case. 

A.B. stays, let us say, five years in the small 
town of Alpha, and makes a splendid record. 
“We regard him as about the best educator we 
ever had,” say the people of Alpha. 

The small city of Kappa likes his record, and 
offers A.B. a fine advance in salary; and he 
breaks up his home ties and goes to Kappa. 
Here he makes a failure, politics, board 
changes, perhaps his health grows poor. After 
three years, Kappa drops him or asks him to 
resign. 

Then along comes Omega. On the Omega 
board there are two factions, one progressive, 
the other political. A.B. refers of necessity to 
all the Alphans and to all his friends among 
the Kappans. The progressives cannot under- 
stand why A.B. failed in Kappa, and the polit- 
ical-minded think that he had his own way too 
much in Alpha. Result: Whereas sixty per 
cent can get a second position, only fifteen can 
get a third. Forty per cent never get even a 
second position; forty-five per cent more never 
get a third. Fourteen per cent more never get 
a fourth. 

Very few men ever die in a school superin- 
tendency from old age; none has yet been pen- 
sioned in retirement save in one state. 

In several states there are great changes for 
the better now proceeding. 

A school superintendent is an intermediary 
between the teachers and three branches of the 
general public, first, the board or school com- 
mittee; second, the parents; third, the political 
powers. So long as schools are supported by 
taxes, the situation cannot be otherwise. 

Any young man who intends to devote his 
life to the school superintendency should do 
two things: first, study the states, and see 
where he can probably get the fairest deal from 
the public if he works sincerely for the children 
of the public; and second, make up his plans 
now what he will do if and when he can no 
longer get the work of the superintendency 
to do. 

Wishing will not make one a superintend- 
ent. It is a deal like marriage. Ladies may 
decline and wives may die. Ex-superintendents 
are much like widowers, and live in memory, 
not in hope. 


The Jewish Tribune of Salt Lake City finds 
fault with the singing in the schools of Christ- 
mas hymns in which the divinity of Christ is 
taught. 


Christian scientists and osteopaths have ap- 
peared before the Omaha board of education to 
protest against the proposed medical inspection 
of school children. 
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Parody One Thousand and One 

“Wherefore the wigs and paint and flags?” said Profes- 
sor Olgrahead. 

“To turn you down, to turn you down,” the younger 
teacher said. 

“And what have they to do with me?” said Professor 
Olgrahead. 

“You'll lose your job, you'll lose your job,” the younger 
teacher said. 

“For they’re dramatizing hist’ry, you can hear the 
young ’uns shout; 

‘They’re tearing desks from off the floor and dragging 
’em about; 

‘They’ve padded Willie Simpkins till he’s ’straordinar’ly 
stout, 

And they’re dramatizing hist’ry in the schoolroom.” 


“What makes the children sigh so much?” said Profes- 
sor Olgrahead. 

“They’re thinking of the fun there'll be,” the younger 
teacher said. 

“Why don’t they laugh and shout and play?” said 
Professor Olgrahead. 

“They’re waiting till it’s time to play,” the younger 
teacher said. 

“They’ve worked for most a fortnight a-fixing up their 
clothes; 

They’ve hunted garrets through and through for anti- 
quated hose; 

They’ve pestered all their mothers as you may well sup- 
pose; 

For they’re dramatizing hist’ry in the schoolroom.” 


“What are the books they lug about?” said Professor 
Olgrahead 
“They are the floating chunks of ice,” the younger 
teacher said. 

“And why the cotton that they have?” said Professor 
Olgrahead. . 

“That is the snow upon the ground,’ the younger 
teacher said. 

“The floor will be a river, and they’ll whistle for the 
wind;* 

The teacher’s desk will be a boat, with smaller desks 
behind; 

And Willie’ll be a Washington of a very stuffy kind; 

For they’re a-crossing of the Del’ware in the morn- 

ing.” 


Still a Paying Fad 

“Activities which vivify to the mentality of 
the child the experiences of former genera- 
tions.” How that sentence stuns the dear 
young teacher! She is listening to Superin- 
tendent I. Podagaster Bull, Ph. D., who talks 
in soulful chest tones and has the air of an 


*Progressive teachers who believe in vivifying the 
past will say, wind. 


ambassador to Russia or a Pullman car con- 
ductor. Of course, she doesn’t know that all 
he means is playing you’re Captain Kidd or 
Mrs. Kidd. And she tries the new idea in her 
class for six months before she translates “vis- 
ualizing the past” into the terms of playing 
house. And then there is perhaps another six 
months of dramatization before it is passed 
on for the next pedagogical ferment. And still, 
to this day, after several years of scholastic 
pageantry, there are lots of young teachers 
and old teachers in Wayback who have yet to 
hear of this discovery of visualization. So 
that it still pays to write and talk about dram- 
atization in school. 


Extending the Field 

However, the dramatizers are not making 
the most of their opportunities. Versatile as 
they are, they have lacked the imagination to 
extend their art into such subjects as physics, 
grammar and arithmetic. Not only should 
they arrange for the dramatization of litera- 
ture and history, as they have already done, 
but they should playwright the whole curricu- 
lum. It is too bad that our children should be 
dully digging in subtrahends and subjunctives, 
when all these subjects can be so pleasurably 
and vividly portrayed by dramatic action. All 
that is lacking thus to visualize such matters 
as chemistry is a little genius; and the thing 
will go as well as the landing of the pilgrims. 
Advance Notice 

My friend, Genevieve Vollusia Butts, whose 
writings in the line of dramatization I have 
before mentioned, has nearly ready a work that 
is to occupy this field. She will give directions 
and material for dramatizing the whole scho- 
lastic shooting-match. I am allowed to give 
advance notice of this work and to show in out- 
line what it is. I have chosen a part entitled 

A WELL-DIGESTED MELODRAMA 

This, in fact, is a marvelously ingenious 
method of teaching physiology by dramatiza- 
tion. The rising curtain shows an interior 
scene promptly recognized as a front view of 
the stomach. The apartment. is egg-shaped, 
with the larger end at the right, which, of 
course, as we are looking at another’s stomach, 
is to the possessor the left. In fact, it is the 
same as if we were looking at a picture of the 
stomach where the cardiac end is shown at the 
right of the cut. This dramatic idea must be 
diligently explained to the children, or they 
will be stomachically mixed. There are two 
entrances, one to the rear, R, and the other L. 
Entrance R is marked C. O.; or it may be des- 
ignated in full Cardiac Orifice, in case the stage 
manager thinks the intelligence of the pupil- 
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spectators so demands. Entrance L is simi- 
larly marked P., or Pylorus, and is mainly 
used for exit; when open, a small anterior pas- 
sage is seen, marked B. D. and easily recog- 
nized as the celebrated bile duct. Similarly, 
through the open C. O. a long passage is seen, 
which might be explained in the program as 
the esophagus—be careful not to write it sar- 
cophagus, which is something else. 

The dramatis persone may be various and 
unlimited. A very effective drama may be of- 
fered with the following: 


Gastrique Jew, C. E.—Who civilly engineers affairs. 
Al Bumin—A pasty sort of fellow. 

Sacque A. Rine—A girl of sweet sixteen. 

Ham Fat—The heavy villain. 


The rising curtain discloses Gastrique alone 
with nothing particular to do. Directly the 
noise of grinding molars is heard, then the 
fluitering of a swallow, and forthwith, Al, 
Saque and Ham pile in from entrance R. Gas- 
trique welcomes them and mixes with them, 
showing special attention to Al Bumin. The 
conversation is about the road by which they 
came and that through which they propose to 
go. They discuss the products of Liverburg 
and the rather mysterious output of Spleen- 
town. They are bound for Tissueville, and 
each has an exaggerated idea of his important 
After moving around for a 


mission thither. 
while they try to get out exit L, but find it 


will not open. Gastrique explains that they 
have not had enough of his engineering yet; 
and at that the others fall to blaming old Mo- 
lars for not doing his work properly and so 
delaying them in Stomachtown. 

There is a number of suggested variations of 
the play. An over-crowded stomach and its 
awful consequences can be shown by getting in 


the whole class through entrance C. O. and hav- 


ing them hang on convenient straps. 

A drunkard’s stomach can be dramatized 
with all the prohibitory effect of Ten Nights 
in a Bar-Room. For the stage decoration of 
this scene the cheapest and most glaring wall 
paper will do very well. Altogether this 
method of studying physiology is a distinct 
pedagogical triumph. Surely visualizing the 
past is but secondary to this new art of vivify- 
ing our insides. 


Figures Succumb to Dramatization 

_ Perhaps the greatest victory of Miss Butts 
Is her successful visualization of the stern 
arithmetical concept. The little play that 
teaches Troy weight is charming. I am not 
so well impressed with the rather tragic de- 
velopment of the domestic troubles of the great- 
est common divisor; it deals too much with the 
mystic; but the dramatization of the multipli- 
cation table is a gem. It is a spectacular play, 
admits of much music, captivating dances, bril- 
liant marches, and calls for a large company 
of players embracing about all the children, at 
least all of those from prominent families. 
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Spelling Gets Gay 

Spelling will lose the last of its terrors when 
the genius of Miss Butts gets into the schools 
($1.12 net). It will delight the hearts of chil- 
dren and teachers to have the old spelling made 
a new “activity which vivifies the mentality of 
the child,” whatever that may mean. Here 
old Valitudyn A. Ryan will be chased out of 
the spelling book by younger and more prac- 
tical fellows, like Sep A. Rate; and poor, des- 
pised little Thoro with a pleading letter from 
Andrew Carnegie will ask piteously to be 
taken in. 


Grammar is in Line 


After all, the triumph is the dramatizing of 
grammar. Grammar the dull, grammar with 
no way into it but the hard stony path of study, 
grammar with a hundred methods of easy con- 
quest—all a failure,—grammar has been mas- 
terfully dramatized. One of the greatest plays 
in the coilection is 

THE WAGES OF SIN TAX 


Here the parts of speech hold a front place 
on the boards. The hero, Mr. Proper Noun, a 
well capitalized young business man, is charm- 
ing, and his valet, A. Jack Tive, is of the Sam 
Weller order. Miss Verb is the life of the play, 
and, in her effort to captivate Mr. Noun, agrees 
with him in everything but the matter of gen- 
der. Her relative and attendant, Miss Addie 
Verb, is a precise little body, and is much put 
out by the false idea that she is connected with 
Mr. Noun in any way. The rather delicate 
way in which this social problem is handled, 
beside having its artistic effect, most power- 
fully pictures the proper office of the adjective 
and adverb. The dear children will never for- 
get it. Young Prep O’Zishun is a comical small 
bit of importance, posted at the door in cap 
and buttons. He introduces some of the other 
parts of speech and makes a point of showing 
their relations. 

This forthcoming work of Miss Butts is at 
once deep and gay, forceful and philosophical, 
dramatic and psychological. With this addition 
to our stock of dramatized history and litera- 
ture we are insured that this pedagogical idea 
will run yet for six months or so, which as 
fashions go in this business of teaching, is doing 
pretty well. We will thus prevent, for some 
time longer at least, child-labor in the school. 

WELLAND HENDRICK. 


Instruction by itinerant teachers is a feature 
of German agricultural education, especially in 
fruit growing. The school for wine and fruit 
growing at Kreuznach sends its instructors 
over the entire district of two hundred vil- 
lages. The plan is found to be excellent not 
only for the farmers who receive the direct 
benefit, but for the teachers themselves, who 
are enabled to keep in close touch with the prac- 
tical side of their work. This instruction is 
furnished entirely without charge. 
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Growing “Pines” Along the Gulf 

A long-distance estimate of the profits of 
pineapple growing in Mexico can be made from 
the figures of our consul at Tampico. Pine- 
apples are successfully grown along the gulf 
coast of the state of Vera Cruz. The sandy, 
slightly rolling coast lands, with the coast dews 
and fogs, make this section far superior to the 
foothills and mountain valleys to the west, 
where pineapples have been successfully grown 
for years. Along the bank of Lake Tamiahua 
an American settlement, called Pineapple City, 
is the center of the pineapple district. 

The cost of clearing virgin land and prepar- 
ing it for pineapples is about twenty dollars 
per acre. Plants can be purchased for about 
five dollars per 1,000, making a total cost of 
forty-five dollars per acre planted. Pineapples 
commence bearing in eighteen months, and 
with proper care will be in full bearing in two 
years. Each plant will produce at least one 
pineapple per year, seventy-five per cent mar- 
ketable fruit being a low estimate—an average 
of 3,750 pineapples per year. The average 
price of pineapples is two cents delivered at the 
plantations, returning seventy-five dollars per 
acre. The total cost of cultivation and har- 
vesting does not exceed twenty dollars per 
acre. While the profits on “pines” are not as 
high as on some other products, yet they are a 
sure crop, and a ready market is always as- 
sured. Well-located lands suitable for pine- 
apples can be had in small tracts at about 
twenty dollars per acre. 


Lumber via Panama 


We have come to think that the lumber sup- 
ply of North America is near the exhaustion 
point. It may be a relief to learn that British 
Columbia has still a forest area of 182,000,000 
acres, something like six times the size of the 
state of New York. In 1910 nearly two bil- 
lion feet, worth twenty-five million dollars, 
were cut in that province. 

The timeliness of this matter is the new out- 
let for this product. To reach the Atlantic 
coast by water this lumber must now go around 
the Horn or through the Suez canal. Europe 
will also benefit by the coming passage of this 
lumber through the Panama canal. Not only 
time, but money, will be saved. 

At present, few mills in British Columbia are 
shippers of any consequence to Europe. Rates 
from Vancouver or the Fraser river to Europe 
through the Panama canal will probably be 
about eight dollars per 1,000 feet of lumber, as 
against sixteen dollars through the Suez canal 
to-day. Instead of costing three hundred dol- 


lars or more to ship a carload of 40,000 pounds 
of lumber from the Pacific to the Atlantic sea- 
board by rail, it will cost only in the neighbor- 
hood of $160 through the canal, even with the 
payment of canal tolls of between one dollar 
and two dollars a ton. 


Educative Exhibits 

Those who visited the transportation build- 
ing at Chicago in 1893 will recall the striking 
exhibit of railroad construction. There was 
the historical development of four thousand 
years, from the grooved granite blocks used in 
building the pyramids to the heaviest steel rail 
of the nineteenth century. It is this educative 
characteristic, we understand, that is to pre- 
vail in the San Francisco fair. The riot of 
bigness which prevailed at St. Louis in 1904 is 
not to be the pattern at the California fair. 

However, one need not wait until 1915 nor 
go to the Pacific coast in order to see a perma- 
nent exhibit of educative value. At the Na- 
tional museum in Washington, what is known 
as the “older building” is soon to be devoted 
largely to displays of this character. Many of 
the exhibits are already open to the public, 
and new ones are being steadily added. 

The history of transportation is very com- 
pletely illustrated by models, showing the prog- 
ress of land transportation from the human 
burden bearer, the pack animal, the cart and 
wagon, to the railway, with a large number of 
models of early railway locomotives and rail- 
way carriages. Water transportation is shown 
by models from the log raft and dugout to the 
modern steamship, together with a number of 
models of hulls of different types. Models of 
the early types of aeroplanes are also shown. 

One of the most complete collections now on 
exhibition is that devoted to the development 
of projectile-propelling weapons, from the bow 
and arrow to the latest automatic pistol. This 
display includes scores of guns and pistols, 
including specimens of all the types of guns 
and revolvers that have been used by the United 
States army. 

Other groups of models and apparatus show 
the development of the telegraph, telephone, 
electric light, printing press, typewriter, sew- 
ing machine, spinning and weaving machines, 
and many other modern devices. The collec- 
tions of electrical devices include many of the 
pieces of experimental apparatus used by great 
American inventors. 

The processes involved in the fabrication of 
various articles of commerce are illustrated by 
series of samples, showing each step from the 
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raw material to the finished product. In a 
number of lines these collections are completed, 
and it is planned to extend this system to cover 
all the principal commercial products. Other 
exhibits show by means of models and com- 
plete machines the evolution of modern indus- 
trial processes. Still other collections show 
the different forms of articles used in foreign 
countries, from which ideas may be obtained 
as to the characteristics and demands of for- 
eign markets. Descriptive labels are attached 
to each exhibit. 


The Woman in 1913 

This is to be a notable year in Holland, be- 
cause just a century ago was a notable year— 
that in which the Netherlands became an inde- 
pendent monarchy. The exposition planned at 
Amsterdam will have at least one novel fea- 
ture, called “The Woman.” On the Amstel 
river, in the southeastern outskirts of Amster- 
dam, a tract of six acres has been leased. An 
old farmhouse on the premises will be con- 
verted into a representative Dutch house, in- 
side and outside, while a collection of new 
buildings will contain the exhibits and pro- 
vide lecture halls. On the grounds not covered 
by buildings will be reproductions of Dutch 
gardens, past and present. 

The particular object of this exposition is to 
make a comparison between the Dutch 
woman’s life and social position in 1813 and 
1913. Therefore, one feature will be a repro- 
duction of things as they were one hundred 
years ago, showing a rich man’s residence of 
that time, with the washing and cooking oper: 
ations and other household industries, among 
them the preserving of vegetables, making of 
sausage, soap, candles, and remedies for va- 
rious ailments, which in those days were com- 
pounded by many families; all of these will 
illustrate the long hours of hard work of the 
Dutch women of that time. It will also be 
shown what the Dutch women did in art, 
sports and literature. There will also be re- 
productions of the life and surroundings of 
women in poorer circumstances, showing their 
house industries and what they did as serv- 
ants, teachers and tradeswomen. 

In contrast with all this, another building, 
contemplated to be the largest of the group, 
will exhibit Dutch women’s life, work and sur- 
roundings in 1913. Here will be shown what 
the modern woman signifies in respect to edu- 


cation, charity, industrial instruction, nursing, 


eugenics and hygienic measures for mother 
and child. A hall will also be provided for the 
advocates of woman’s rights, who might other- 
wise have little interest in the affair. 

The exposition will open on the first of May 
and close the first of October. Any communi- 
cations regarding it may be addressed to the 
secretary of the exposition, Damrak 28, Am- 
sterdam. 
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Keeping Out a Pest 

If we are afraid of foreign importations, 
mostly human, so other countries are fearful 
of what they may receive from us. All kinds 
of measures have been taken to keep our pota- 
to bugs from following our tourists. And 
now Holland, the land of small fruits, is out 
with a new prohibition. 

By a law of September 23, 1912, the Dutch 
government prohibits the importation and 
transit shipment of gooseberry, red and white 
currant, and raspberry bushes, parts of such 
bushes, and objects which have served as pack- 
ing for such bushes. However, special ex- 
emptions are made in the case of plants of a 
new variety and plants introduced for scien- 
tific purposes. The privilege even in such 
cases is not to be granted until after the plants 
in question have been duly examined and pro- 
nounced free from the American gooseberry 
mildew. 


Where Bermuda Trades 


Everybody knows that Bermuda looks to the 
United States for the greater part of her vis- 
itors; but it may be a piece of information that 
the colony’s traffic with this country is greater 
than all the rest of her foreign trade com- 
bined. The figures for 1911, now available, 
show a total of imports from us of one and a 
half million dollars, just twice the value of the 
imports from England. The United States 
sends to the island many sheep, cows and 
horses, all its corn and kerosene, the most of 
its paper and tobacco. England has the better 
end of the traffic in liquors and all kinds of 
clothing. No automobiles, nor supplies for the 
same figure in the list; for this is the one coun- 
try into which they may not be brought. From 
Bermuda we take a short list of goods, in which 
cut flowers and bulbs appear, but which is 
dominated by onions and potatoes. 

The continued commercial prosperity of the 
island will bring about the needed public im- 
provements, such as road construction, sewage 
disposal, water supply and a hospital. A pow- 
erful dredger has been at work deepening and 
straightening the entrance to the harbors of 
Hamilton and St. George, in order that Ber- 
muda may share in the benefits hoped for from 
the opening of the Panama canal, and that all! 
classes of vessels arriving off these islands may 
pass from the outer sea into these harbors. 

The crops of the market gardens are an im- 
portant factor in the life of the community. 
Those engaged in this vocation are largely 
made up of families from the Portuguese is- 
lands, who are an industrious and frugal peo- 
ple. The aim of the shipper and planter is to 
export their crops to New York before the 
Texas planter can deliver his, thus securing 
prompt sales at a paying price. When this is 
accomplished, the profit is assured to a greater 
or less degree. 
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CHAPTER II. 
TWO VICTORIES IN ONE 


The Smithson house looked unaccountably 
large and formidable as we drove in the late 
twilight into the yard. It seemed ever so much 
bigger than our town house and our farm- 
house. There were lights in four different 
rooms. It looked as though something impor- 
tant was going on. 

I knew old Francis Smithson. He often came 
to our church with his wife and some of his 
big grown-up children. He was a director of 
the one bank of our village; and father was an- 
other director. Ordinarily, I wouldn’t have 
‘been a bit afraid of Mr. Smithson, for he was a 
benevolent old gentleman; and I thought his 
wife a lovely old lady. They had one great- 
grandchild already. 


But I had figured it all out. I would pay 


two dollars a week board out near the school- 
house, and one dollar to mother, and a dollar 
to father for keeping me over Saturday and 
Sunday. And that made four dollars a week. 


I would hire out for ten dollars a week, and 
there would be twenty-eight weeks. I would 
have one hundred sixty-eight dollars all for 
myself. Father, of course, had always bought 
my clothes. I guessed that they cost him fifty 
dollars a year. After I got into school-teaching 
I wouldn’t let him buy any more clothes for me. 
And I’d have more of them! 

It all depended upon that white-headed old, 
old Francis Smithson whether I got the school 
and all that money, or not. I felt cold from 
head to foot when he took my hand at the side 
door on the big porch and said that he was glad 
to have father and me come. 

Oh, what a big room his parlor seemed to be! 
Right there were also 

Henry Okkerford, who owed father so much 
money, and 

The tenant-farmer, whose name I didn’t yet 
know. 

Then, horrible, oh, horrible! Seated at the 
table beside Henry Okkerford was that big, tall, 
dark George Grant! 

He jumped right out of his chair when he 
saw me, and ran and grabbed my right hand 
and exclaimed, “Oh, I’m so glad to see you, Miss 
“Warwick; and now I must be going.” 

With that he ran around and shook hands 
-with all the trustees and disappeared like a 
fiash out of the side-door. 

“Seems to be in a hurry!” said Jim Fouse, 
the tenant-farmer. “He’s a mighty likely 
youth. I believe that he’s going to make a good 


teacher.” 


“Never taught a day yet,” remarked Okker- 
ford, who was a wide, thick, heavy young man 
with a smooth red face and tawny, shaggy eye- 
brows. He wasn’t over thirty years old then. 

Father shook hands cordially with the tenant- 
farmer and then looked Okkerford over with 
what seemed to me a wonderfully superior air. 
I had never seen father act that way before. He 
just nodded to him and said gruffly, “How are 
you?” Only, he said it all in one word, as 
though he meant, “I don’t take much stock in 
you.” 

This made me afraid that I wouldn’t get the 
place after all. 

“Funny,” said Okkerford, “here we trustees 
had just arranged for a quiet talk together. 
The teacher we hired last June sneaked away 
with a resignation. He won’t get any recom- 
mend from me.” 

“Recommend” made me feel like laughing; 
but I kept my face perfectly straight. 

“It’s just as well that these two applicants 
happened to come. We can settle the thing up 
now,” remarked Mr. Smithson. 

The tenant-farmer lit a fresh cigar. I didn’t 
like its smell. Then he spoke up tome: “Are 


_ you an applicant, Miss Warwick?” 


In his slow monotone father answered, “Well, 
we thought that we’d just drive over and see 
what was going on over here in Ridge Town- 
ship, Third District. My daughter thinks she 
would like to teach if the pay is all right.” 

“There’s the point, gentlemen,” Okkerford 
putin. “Wed have to pay forty dollars to that 
Grant boy. Of course, the young lady wouldn’t 
expect so much.” 

He was looking at me. But I couldn’t even 
stammer. I didn’t see why, if George Grant 
was worth forty, I wasn’t also. Of course, he 
was older than I in years, but everyone knew 
that girls are just as old as boys three years 
older. And besides, too, a girl can always teach 
better than any boy. I thought all this, but I 
couldn’t speak up. And, as matters stood, I 


didn’t need to say one word. 


Great-grandpa Smithson came right out. 
“We had a man last term, and we hired him 
again, but he broke his contract. If Miss War- 
wick can get a certificate, I say that we try her 
at thirty-five dollars a month. Sometimes, we 
don’t pay but thirty. Times are hard, and any 
saving in the taxes will please the folks all 
around.” 

Then that Okkerford spoke: “I just tell you 
the times are bad, very bad. We've got to 
economize. We can barely live, let alone pay 
our debts. My notion is that if Mr. Warwick 
and Miss Warwick will just retire for a few 
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minutes, we can fix this up satisfactory all 
around.” 

“Satisfactory all around!” I wanted to 
laugh again. But I picked up my joyous seit 
right out of that chair and ran into the sitting- 
room to visit with Great-grandma Smithson. 

Father lit his pipe and went out into the yard 
where he stood by old Barny, silent as a sphinx. 

I could hear what the men said. 

Jim Fouse was for hiring Grant. Okkerford 
charged him with a deal by which he would 
board Grant for three dollars a week. This 
Fouse answered indignantly by exclaiming, 
“Oh, I know you’ll vote for the girl. Her fa- 
ther has a note of yours that you ought to have 
paid years and years ago.” 

I heard the smooth, pleasant voice of the dear 
old farmer who was chairman of the trustees, 
trying to calm them. “We can’t very well es- 
cape some personal relations. But if Mr. Ok- 
kerford agrees, we will try Miss Warwick. If 
she fails, we'll try George Grant later.” 

Oh, they said a lot of other things also; but 
that was the most important. Jim Fouse said 
that the two rich bankers had put up a job on 
the District. The girl was well enough. But 
he favored a man on general principles. 

Then they called us both in; and we agreed 
that I was to begin on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember, if I could get a certificate. George 
Grant already had one. 

Father and I stayed and chatted with the 
Smithsons a good half hour after Okkerford 
and Fouse had tramped away in opposite direc- 
tions. Those dear people at first said that they 
wouldn’t take a dollar for my board; but we 
agreed at last that during the fall I would pay 
a dollar and a half a week for the four nights 
and in the winter two and a half for all week. 
It was then that I learned from Mr. Smithson 
the one great principle by which he said for- 
tunes are made. “Always keep the money 
coming in. It will cost us a little something to 
feed you, Mary,” he said, “and to keep your 
room warm and clean.” 

His wife and his daughter Sally protested 
that they couldn’t feel the difference in a big 
farmhouse like theirs. But father and I sided 
with Mr. Smithson. I said that I didn’t mean 
any longer to be dependent upon anyone. 

They loaned us a big lantern for our rear 
axle; and so we went home with two lights, one 
by the dashboard, our own, and the Smithsons’. 
There was no moon, and the night was black. 

Suddenly a man confronted us, calling out, 
“Hey, Mr. Warwick, just stop a minute.” 

It was that horrid Henry Okkerford. 

Father pulled Barny to his haunches, and Ok- 
kerford put his big hand upon father’s knee. 

“T’ve been waiting here for you. I want just 
a word. I went and voted for your daughter 
because I owed you some money. Can’t you 
and I make a deal? Can’t your daughter come 
ard board at our house? We’d charge only 
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four dollars a week, and we could credit two of 
them dollars every week on the debt. She could 
pay the two dollars in cash!” 

“Why, Mr. Okkerford!” I exclaimed, “the 


‘Smithsons are going to take me for only a doi- 


lar and a half in all! 
‘them dollars’ !”’ 
Never in all my life till then had I seen my 
father in a towering rage. But he suddenly 
flamed like—well, like a volcano, I guess, in an 
eruption. I don’t know; maybe father was 
worse. He was frightfully angry. I wanted 
to jump out and to hide in the corn. I knew 
there was corn in the fields near the road. 

“Henry Okkerford, I’ll not stand for any 
hold-up like this. You pay that note, or I’ll get 
judgment on your teams and wagons.” 

“All right. Go ahead, old skinflint. But if 
you make a move, Jim Fouse and I'll hire 
George Grant.” 

I was immensely relieved. I had supposed 
that my father was angry at me. 

Then he swung around and said, “Daughter, 
I’ve been telling you for—for—for twenty years 
that women don’t know anything about money. 
What you pay the Smithsons is a private 
matter !” 

I burst into tears. Still I answered, “I’m not 
twenty years old. I’m only seventeen!” 

Then father laughed. Oh, there was a lot of 
fine old Scotch humor from his mother’s side in 
my splendid father! 

“Poor child!” he said, and put his arm 
around me. “It’s a tough world on the women.’ 

I felt like a baby. But my tears had sent 
Henry Okkerford down the dark pike home- 
ward. I was so glad that he had gone. 

Ten miles by lantern light is a long, long 
drive. But it is a longer walk. I knew that 
we would catch up with George Grant. 

The village lights were scarcely a mile away 
when we came upon him stumbling homeward, 
tired out. He had done nineteen miles since 
four o’clock, and it was now after ten. And he 
had been beaten by a girl. 

I had been thinking it all over; and I was 
tired, too. Somehow, I felt angry at myself 
and at the world. I just knew that it was fa- 
ther’s money that had gotten the job for me 
from him. George was penniless. His father 
was only the Methodist preacher, whom they 
paid seven hundred dollars a year and parson- 
age. George had been one year at college, but 
couldn’t go again. His father had had to give 
him two hundred dollars that year; and he 
couldn’t do it another year. He owed my bro- 
ther Sam a store bill of nearly ninety dollars. 

The girls said that George Grant was my 
“beau.” I hated the word, and I hated George 
Grant accordingly. I heard one of them say, 
“If Mary ever does marry, she'll marry 
George.” 

I’d prove it to all of them that I wouldn’t 
marry him, not George anyway. 


And you oughtn’t to say 
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But how was George ever to marry anyone if 
the girls got all the positions away from him? 

I could save, however, only a hundred and 
thirty-three dollars; and no boy ought to be 
willing to work for only ten dollars a week on a 
job that would pay a girl eight seventy-five. 
How mean all men were to girls and women! 

That instant George came within the range 
of the carriage-light, and father hailed him. 

“Say, son!” he called out, “hold up there. 
Pile in, and sit on the bottom. There’s room 
enough.” 

“Son”! Oh, how I wanted to scold my fa- 
ther that minute! 

For years, I wondered what George Grant 
would have said if father had called out any- 
thing else. As it was, he got right into the 
buggy. I can see his brown head—for he took 
his hat off at once and held it in his hands— 
there by the reflected lantern-light this moment 
that I write. And I can still hear him saying 
to father, “You don’t know how glad I am that 
Miss Warwick is to have that school!” 

How did he know? He didn’t know. But 
he made a good guess. And that softened my 
heart a bit. A cheerful loser like that might 
have other decent qualities. 

But we drove homeward in silence, too tired 
to talk. We set George down by his father’s 
gate. 

By noon, next day, every one in the village 
knew that I was to teach in Ridge Township, 
and that George Grant had not gone to bed that 
night, but had disappeared from the town. It 
made me worry, and I never could bear people 
who make me worry. 

On the preacher’s front door was this note: 
“Dear Mother: I’m going away. Will write 
you in a few days. Your loving son, George.” 


Chapter - ITI. 
Another New Idea of School 

Reverend Doctor Augustus F. Swainlee was 
a very, very old clergyman, long since retired, 
who eked out a clergyman’s pension by examin- 
ing applicants for teachers’ certificates for a 
part of our county. He could live on very, 
very little money in our town. And he had a 
very, very small house. His eldest daughter, 
who had never married and who was herself 
old and feeble, shared his home with him. 

On the last Thursday before school opened, 
father saw the little, bent old gentleman about 
examining me the following Saturday. Of 
course, I knew that I would pass. I knew how 
all the girls and boys got certificates. The only 
thing that I was afraid of was that the frail 
old preacher would die before he had signed the 
document that would enable me to draw public 
money. 

About nine o’clock I trotted across the road 
and down it a piece to the little house on the 
outskirts of the town and was examined. Ina 
strangely big, orotund voice for .a frail old 
man he asked me to read first a chapter in the 
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Old Testament and then half a chapter in the 
New. Then, he asked me to bound Tennessee. 
Next, I had to spell aloud twenty words. 1 re- 
member the list yet—accommodate, business, 
censure, delirium, effigy, fragrance, grandeur, 
holocaust, illiterate, juicy, larynx, Mediterra- 
nean, neutral, patience, querulous, reunion, sep- 
arate, tease, vacuum, weather. There is noth- 
ing mysterious about my remembering the list. 
He had given it to every applicant for a license 
in ten years past. 

Pastor Swainlee was a man without guile. 

After that, he made me recite the multiplica- 
tion tables for 6, for 7, and for 8. Last, I had 
to copy in my best handwriting Lincoln’s Get- 
tysburg speech. He complimented me upon 
my handwriting, said it was “strong and lady- 
like.” 

Then he signed the license and told me that 
for the lowest license the examiner’s fee was 
two dollars. The others cost more. Now, 1 
knew that there was a fee to pay, but I had for- 
gotten to get the money from father. I was 
sorry for my carelessness. 

He seemed greatly disappointed, but he did 
not take back the certificate. 

He owed my father seventy-five dollars, and 
I blurted out that I would ask father to credit 
two dollars on the debt. But he replied, “Well, 
daughter, pay me at the end of the month, when 
ee get your wages. They usually pay me 
then.” 

I went home wondering whether if father 
died before the end of the month old Doctor 
Swainlee would ever pay his debt to me as an 
heir and whether then I should pay my little 
debt to him. 

At last the first Monday in September and 
first school day came, and I jumped out of bed 
at four o’clock before dawn cracked, lit two big 
candles and set to work upon my mane of hair. 


The hair of my girlhood! It was curly and 
bright. They said it had a touch of red then in 
the gold. Now it is brown and thin. There 
isn’t a third as much as I once had; and still 
I now have more hair than most women ever 
have. It took a whole hour to fix my hair. 

By this time downstairs mother had break- 
fast ready. 

A half-hour later mother and I were driving 
behind old Barny toward Ridge Township, 
District Three School. We didn’t hurry. But 
I had to stop for a few minutes at the Smith- 
sons’ to deposit my belongings. We were at 
the schoolhouse with the key before ‘eight 
o’clock. 

Mother didn’t stop to get out of the top 
buggy and to look into the school. I had never 
entered it before. We hadn’t talked much, 
mother and I; but when she turned Barny 
about for the long drive homeward alone a 
queer feeling went through my interior. I felt 
like a lone mariner shipwrecked upon an island 
in midsea. 

But I wasn’t lonely long. The neighbors’ 
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children, all up and down the road, knew that 
teacher was come; and big and little they fore- 
gathered. I was astonished at the number. lL 
was even more astonished at the extreme varie- 
ties of their attire. I had never looked at chil- 
dren in a pack before except at Sunday-school 
when they were all dressed up. Now I saw 
them as they really liked and could wear 
clothes. 

We didn’t get school started till quite half- 
past nine, for there were many things to do. 
There was dust, dust everywhere. Furniture 
ard apparatus were in disorder, why, no one 
knew. Children‘ were mixed up regarding their 
books. And many of them had some special 
story to tell teacher. One had been in the 
wrong class all last spring. Another had a sick 
mother. Another had read two books since 
school closed and had learned a lot. One hada 
tooth that hurt. 

First, after calling school, I read the Bible. 
Then I had the children sing “Pull for the 
Shore, Sailor,” a favorite popular hymn of the 
period. Next, one by one, I had them come up 
before me, and I tried them in order to find out 
in what reader they were. Size and age didn’t 
tell much about their proficiency; and there 
were no school records. 

There were so many of them; there were 
twenty-seven in all. It took me until eleven 
o'clock to find just where each child read. 
There wasn’t much order in the big schoolroom 
that morning. Some children crowded about 
my desk to hear the others read. I tried to 
give work at their desks to each scholar; but 
as I didn’t yet know their names, I’m afraid I 
managed pretty badly. 

At recess I turned them all loose. I was 
shocked and disgusted to find that the two out- 
houses were scarcely twenty feet apart, faced 
one another, had no doors, and were in a vile 
condition. I felt just like dismissing school for 
the day and going to the trustees and making 
them fix up the places right. My heart was 
hot within me over such a wrong to childhood. 

After recess I didn’t try to do anything more 
than seat the scholars in groups by their read- 
ing classes. At quarter of twelve I started the 
noon hour. 

Most of the children had brought their 
lunches and ate them quickly and voraciously. 
They were through before I had scarcely be- 
gun, and they piled themselves around me to 
ask questions. They wanted to know my first 
name, where I lived, of what my dress was 
made, and why I wore dark blue. They asked 
me who was President now, and whether I knew 
how to play one and another game, and how 
soon I’d hear them in arithmetic and in spell- 
ing. They told me about the babies at home, 
and the farm crops and what clothes they need- 
ed and what work their mothers did. And so 
we got nicely acquainted. 

One o’clock came, and I set out to quiet the 
rising storm. I must manage them; but how? 
Two new boys came later, bigger boys than had 
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appeared in the morning. One was Jonathan 
Okkerford. His three brothers and sisters had 
come in the morning. He came in stout, defi- 
ant and curious. 

I just drove on through the afternoon, hear- 
ing what recitations I could, and dismissed 
them all at quarter of four. Two or three over- 
companionable children I could scarcely get rid 
of. When the last was gone I sat down in my 
teacher’s chair before my teacher’s desk, dead- 
tired. Washing all day was a lot easier. 

There was the room before me. In the mid- 
dle of it stood the enormous round, rusty-red 
furnace that they called a stove. The pipe 
stretched to the wall and was rotted through 
from rust. The floor was strewn with papers. 
Who was to clean them up? The room had 
sixty desks, fastened, of course, tight to the 
floor, ugly, carved with initials and designs, 
many of them broken. The plaster blackboards 
had great white patches in them. A book closet 
of ceiling board filled one corner. There were 
three pictures upon the wall, dirty, dusty and 
worthless. 

Neglect was upon the face of the scene. 

No one cared. 

I had earned two dollars that day, my first 
two dollars. Twelve hours before, I had risen; 
and I hadn’t stopped a minute since then. Two 
dollars to care for twenty-nine scholars for five 
hours a day! It was a cent and a quarter per 
hour per child to feed their minds! 

I was terribly tired. My head fell over into 
my arms upon the desk, and I dropped asleep. 

It was past five o’clock when I awoke, dazed 
and wondering. Then I locked the schoolhouse 
door and hurried away. The cooler fresh air 
toward sunset made me feel better. 

At the Smithsons’ I met the old man himself, 
but as I looked into his benevolent face I saw 
something there that I had not seen in any hu- 
man face before. That school needed care. It 
needed money. It needed reform. It needed a 
very different kind of teacher from the one 
employed. And I answered his complacent si- 
lence by prudent silence. But I couldn’t be a 
hypocrite altogether. I’d find out how to teach 
school. 

So I greeted him soberly and in business 
fashion, and went in to take my first supper 
as a boarder. 

Too tired to talk or even to listen to talk, I 
went to bed early and was sound asleep before 
the last twilight had gone. I slept and dreamed 
of my school. Mother and father and George 
Grant and what I’d do with my money had 
dropped below the horizon with the sun. At 
midnight I awoke and lay awake for an hour 
in the moonlight, thinking and planning about 
the school and the children. One thing alone 
of all the day greatly pleased me: a little boy 
had told me that he loved my voice. His flute- 
like treble soothed me in memory, and I fell- 
asleep again, not to wake until the breakfast 
call at five o’clock. 

(To be continued) 




















A MESSAGE TO TEACHERS* 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 











What the Parents Want 


My father and his brother were pioneers in 
the movement for the higher education of 
women, and my reverence for them, and espe- 
cially for my father and for his vocation as a 
teacher, has led me to have a great reverence 
for that calling. There is an old saying—l 
have forgotten whose—that “Anyone may make 
the laws, if I may make the songs.” I should 
modify that by saying, “Anyone may make the 
laws if I may make the people” —and you, 
teachers, are making the people who do make 
the laws. I am not an expert and I am speak- 
ing to experts; but I have ventured to hope that 
a non-expert may have some message for you. 
When I get—as I occasionally do—a letter from 
some critic who tries to tell me how the Outlook 
should be edited, I do not take it very seriously; 
but when I get a letter from some reader, who 
tells me what he wants to get from the Outlook, 
I take it very seriously, indeed. I have come 
here, not with the idea of telling you how to 
teach; I have come here, as a non-expert, to tell 
you as well as I can what kind of product I 
think the fathers and mothers want from the 
schoolroom — what .kind of product the state 
wants you to send out into citizenship; and I 
am happy in the assurance that what I shall 
say to you this morning will be entirely in the 
spirit of the great commissioner of education 
of this state, to whom I desire thus publicly to 
acknowledge my indebtedness for very much of 
my present views on the general subject of edu- 
tion. 

The best definition of education that I have 
ever come across is that of Professor Huxley in 
his Science and Education Essays, and it is as 
follows: 


A Definition 


“Education is the instruction of the intellect 
in the laws of nature, under which name I in- 
clude not merely things and their forces, but 
men and their ways; and the fashioning of the 
affections and of the will into an earnest and 
loving desire to move in harmony with these 
laws. For me, education means neither more 
nor less than this. Anything which professes 
to call itself education must be tried by this 
standard, and if it fails to stand the test I will 
not call it education, whatever may be the force 
of authority, or of numbers, upon the other 
side.” 

The laws of things and their forces—that is 


* An address delivered before the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, 1911. 





science. The equipment for the study of sci- 
ence has greatly increased in the last fifty 
years. Our high schools are better equipped to- 
day to teach science than the colleges were when 
I graduated. The laws of men and their ways, 
which include literature, sociology, psychology 
and ethics—what we call the humanities—we 
are well equipped for teaching these, and we 
are teaching them with great efficiency. But 
according to Huxley, and according to the view 
of education for which I shall stand this morn- 
ing, education is not merely instruction in the 
laws of things and their forces, it is not merely 
instruction in the laws of men and their ways, 
but it is the fashioning of the affections and of 
the will into a loving desire to obey those laws. 
It is not merely the instruction of the intellect, 
it is the training of the motive power. It is not 
merely the instruction of the intellect in science 
and the humanities, or in the laws of nature, 
physical and human; it is the fashioning of the 
affections and the will into an earnest and lov- 
ing desire to move in obedience to those laws. 


The Moral Law 


Now, we are teaching the laws of science 


well; we are teaching the humanities, but what 
are we doing to fashion the affections and the 
will into a loving and earnest desire to obey the 
laws of nature—that is, the laws of God? We 
are doing something, but we are doing it inci- 
dentally, sporadically—I might almost say, ac- 
cidentally. What vital, formulated, organized, 
recognized attempt is there to train the motive 
power of the young into obedience to divine 
laws? This is a part of the functions of the 
state, for, if the state has the right to educate 
its young at all, it has the right to educate them 
in all those things which are necessary to good 
citizenship. That is the limit of its authority, 
and up to the limit of that authority it certainly 
has the right to go. It has not the right to 
teach theology; it has not the right to teach 
Roman Catholic theology, or Presbyterian, or 
Calvanistic or Roumanian theology, because no 
man will claim that this is necessary to good 
citizenship. No Roman Catholic will claim that 
no Presbyterian is a good citizen. No Presby- 
terian will claim that no Roman Catholic is a 
good citizen. No Jew will claim that no Gen- 
tile is a good citizen, but Gentile and Christian, 
Roman Catholic and Presbyterian, orthodox be- 
liever and agnostic will agree that no man is a 
good citizen unless he is trained to a loving and 
earnest desire to obey the great laws of human 
nature that bind us all together in a great hu- 
man brotherhood. 
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A Task for the Schools - 

Nor can we safely leave this task to parents. 
It is: primarily the duty of parents to furnish 
this training of the moral powers, but just as 
we cannot leave ignorant parents to educate the 
intellect, so we cannot leave untrained parents 
to train the moral nature in our great, growing 
country, with its heterogeneous population. 
There are multitudes of families whose parents 
are untrained and unfitted to do this work and 
from whose homes boys and girls are gradu- 
ating unfitted for citizenship. 

Nor can we leave it to the Sunday-schools, 
without the Sunday-schools being far better 
equipped than they are and without their teach- 
ers far better trained than they are. One hour 
a week is not sufficient for this training. One 
hour a week for the training of the moral af- 
fections, and six or eight hours every day of 
the week, or every working-day of the week, for 
instructing the intellect, is not a due proportion. 

This training of the moral affections and fac- 
ulties is quite as essential to good citizenship 
as is the instruction of the intellect. I have 
said that I want to tell you what we parents 
want the schools to do for our children and 
what we citizens want the schools to do for the 
state. We want them to make intelligent citi- 
zens, and we also want them to make virtuous 
citizens. We want our boys and girls to come 
out of the schools with power to control them- 
selves—to hold themselves in hand. 

Now, the girls may be angels whose wings 
are not quite fully fledged. I used to think 
that until some of the suffragettes taught me a 
different lesson. But the boys are not. The 
boy is a centaur, half horse and half man, and 
whether the horse shall carry the man where 
the horse wants to go, or whether the man shall 
force the horse to go where the man wants to go 
—upon that depends his life. Shall reverence, 
affection, conscience, the moral nature, hold in 
leash the passions and the appetites, or shall the 
passions and the appetites rise like a great mob, 
an untrained and ungovernable rabble and 
trample them under foot? We want our schools 
to put the reins of self-control into the hands of 
these graduating boys, and this is absolutely 
essential to good citizenship. 


What the Task Is 

We are trying to maintain on this continent 
a self-governing republic. We cannot maintain 
a self-governing republic unless we have a re- 
public of self-governing individuals. If each 
individual citizen is without the power of self- 
control, the ninety millions of citizens will be 
without the power of self-government, for 
ninety million times nothing is still nothing. 

We want our boys and girls to come out of 
the schools knowing how to look up as well as 
off and down. The tendency of a democracy is 
to look off and down. The tendency of every 
boy coming out of school is to claim his rights 
and to think very little of his duties; to think 
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that he is just as good as the other boy—and a 
trifle better. We want our boys and girls to 
look up, and to know what to look up to; to look 
up not to cash but to character, not to Croesus 
but to Plato, not to power but to service, not to 
Pilate on his throne but to Jesus Christ, stand- 
ing before the throne. 

We want our boys and girls trained to see the 
difference between right and wrong—to care 
for the right and to hate the wrong. We want 
our boys and girls trained in the spirit of cour- 
age, of heroism, so trained that they will be 
willing to suffer for their country, suffer in 
their homes for father and mother, suffer in 
the state and nation, in reputation, in cash, in 
physical conditions, and in property, if need 
be, that they may stand for honor, integrity, 
uprightness. In other words, we want hero- 
ism, which is only another way of saying self- 
sacrifice. We want them trained to consider 
the interest and well being of others by their 
side. We want them trained to look beyond 
their own things and on the things of others. 
We want them trained, in other words, in the 
spirit of love that suffers long and is kind, that 
vaunteth not and is not puffed up, that bear- 
eth all things, that endureth all things, that suf- 
fereth all things. This is what we fathers and 
mothers want the schools to do for our children. 
This is what the state wants the schools to do 
for the state. It is not difficult to trace three 
eras in the modern development of democracy. 
In the first era it was assumed that all the evils 
that afflicted mankind grew out of the concen- 
tration of power — power concentrated in the 
hands of an autocrat, as it is to-day in Russia, 
or in the hands of an oligarchy, as it was in 
England. Abolish the autocrat, abolish the ar- 
istocracy, or the oligarchy, and all will be well. 
Give to the common people power, and the com- 
mon people will take care of themselves. Look- 
ing toward the close of the eighteenth century, 
and perhaps modifying a little the famous 
aphorism, we might say that the policy was 
“Great is the people, and Jeremy Bentham is 
his prophet.” Leslie Stevens, in his History of 
English Utilitarianism, thus epitomizes the doc- 
trine: “The people all naturally desire morally 
apt agents, and men who wish to be cleaner will 
desire truly to become ‘morally apt,’ for they 
can only recommend themselves by showing 
their desire to serve the general interest. ‘All 
experience testifies to this theory,’ though the 
evidence is ‘too bulky’ to be given. Other proof, 
however, may at once be rendered superfluous 
by appealing to ‘the uninterrupted and more no- 
torious experience of the United States.’ To 
that happy country he (Jeremy Bentham) often 
appeals, indeed, as a model government. In it 
there is no corruption, no useless expenditure, 
none of the evils illustrated by our ‘matchless 
constitution.’” (Leslie Stevens, The English 
Utilitarians. ) 

Universal Suffrage Fails 
It really sounds grotesque, does it not? Put 
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up two blackboards. On one side, write “There 
is no corruption in the United States,” and on 
the other write the cities of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, 
and to cap the climax—San Francisco! No cor- 
ruption in the United States, on one side, and 
more than one state that has been openly and 
almost avowedly operated in the interest of the 
railroad that runs through it, on the other. No 
corruption, on this side, and Star Routes, Credit 
Mobilier and notorious tariff bargaining in Con- 
gress, on the other! 

Merely giving political power to the people 
does not insure safe, just and wise government. 
We tried that on a large scale at the close of 
the Civil War, when we emancipated about four 
millions of slaves. They came out with the 
wounds on their backs, with the marks of the 
manacles on their wrists. But they had come 
out with deeper scars on their minds, their 
morals, their religion neglected, their condition 
almost that of their forgotten barbarism. They 
had been refused education. In some of the 
states it was a criminal offense to teach them 
anything. “Men and brethren,” we said. “The 
way to protect them is to give them the suf- 
frage.” We said to them, “You are men. Edu- 
cated? No. Trained? No. With ability? No. 
With any past record? No. But you are men. 
We give you the ballot. Protect yourselves!” 
To-day, intelligent men in the South will tell 
you that the South has suffered quite as much 
from the reconstruction period as it suffered 
from the Civil War. Putting power in the 
hands of men who are unintelligent is no pro- 
tection, not even to the men themselves. Give 
a gun to an ignorant boy, and it is a question 
whether he will shoot himself or his sister, but 
it is pretty sure that he won’t shoot the rabbit 
that runs. But it isn’t the boy’s fault. He 
doesn’t know how. 


General Education Fails 

Then came the second era in the development 
of democracy. We said, “No, it won’t do to 
give power to the ignorant population, but if 
we educate the population, then the distribution 
of power will be safe. Education will be an 
adequate protection. Education is the univer- 
sal panacea, and by education we mean the in- 
struction of the intellect in the laws of nature 
and the laws of human nature.” John Morley 
—and you will kindly notice that I am quoting 
in both cases from agnostics—thus moralizes 
upon this era: 

“Brougham, a more potent force than we now 
realize, plunged with the energy of a Titan into 
a thousand projects, all taking for granted that 
ignorance is the disease and useful knowledge 
the universal healer, all of them secular, all 
dealing with man from the outside, none touch- 
ing imagination or the heart. March-of-mind 
became to many as wearisome a cry as Wisdom- 
of-our-Ancestors had been. According to some 
eager innovators, dogma and ceremony were 
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to go, the fabries to be turned into mechanics’ 
institutes, the clergy to lecture on botany and 
statistics.” I was born in the midst of that 
era. I was brought up in that era. I was 
brought up at a time when men thought you 
could divide the human mind into two water- 
tight compartments, into the intellect on the 
one side and the moral forces on the other side; 
when it was supposed that you could wrap up 
education and morality in separate parcels. We 
are now emerging from that mistake, and we 
are beginning to learn that Huxley was right, 
and that instructing the intellect in the laws 
of nature and instructing the intellect in the 
laws of human nature is not education, unless 
it is accompanied with the fashioning of the 
will and of the affections into an earnest and 
loving desire to act in obedience to those laws. 


The Conditions 

Crime in the United States is growing faster 
than the population, in spite of our great school 
system. I could easily have brought copious 
statistics to prove this statement; but to tell 
you the truth, I am rather chary of statistics. 
We have often been told that figures can’t lie. 
True, but liars can figure. Some time since I 
heard the statement made that in one of the 
southern cities the anarchistic population had 
increased 100 per cent the first year, and 50 
per cent the next year, and I was naturally 
skeptical until I discovered that in the city re- 
ferred to the Anarchist married a widow, con- 
verted her to his beliefs, and that in the second 
year a baby was born to them. 

I don’t bring statistics or averages. I sim- 
ply call attention to facts that are perfectly pat- 
ent and known to all men and recognized by 
every one. Perhaps I might add for the bene- 
fit of those who do not know what I have said 
elsewhere that I am not generally counted a 
pessimist. I am, in fact, an incurable optimist. 
Crime, I say, is growing faster than the popu- 
lation. Let me take four of the ancient code of 
fundamental laws of human life'the validity of 
which we all recognize. “Thou shalt not kill.” 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery.” “Thou 
shalt not steal.” “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness.” 


Evidence 

“Thou shalt not kill.” There are more mur- 
ders and homicides in the United States than 
in any other country in Christendom, unless 
Russia be the exception. That is not all. There 
is a recklessness as to human life that is fairly 
appalling. In one year more lives were lost, 
including employees as well as passengers, on 
the railroads of the United States, than were 
destroyed by the Russian army in the great 
battle of Mukden, the greatest battle of modern 
times. That is not all. Greed plucks from the 
schoolroom, the playground, the harvest field, 
the home, and puts into the factory boys and 
girls, crushing out their youthful lives, killing 
them, maiming them, brutalizing them and 
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dwarfing them. Greed drives the woman to the 
tactory, and to the mill, depriving her of her 
wifehood, her motherhood. And this is not 
mere rhetoric—it is stated in a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in a com- 
paratively recent decision. “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery.” In the twenty years ending 
in 1906 divorces had been granted in the United 
States at the rate of two hundred every work- 
ing court day in the year. “Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery.” It is a profitable trade in our 
great cities, as recent investigations have shown 
beyond all question. A very considerable slave- 
trade is defended or at least apologized for, on 
the ground that the passions of men are so 
great that they cannot. be controlled by law. 
“Thou shalt not steal.” Men, a few years ago 
eminent in financial circles, are to-day serving 
their terms in penitentiaries. Because they did 
not know the laws of arithmetic or the laws of 
human nature? No. Because they did not 
care for them? No. Because they confidently 
thought and believed they could evade and 
avoid the human laws, and put the divine law 
at defiance. Because they employed astute law- 
yers to show them how far they could go—and 
they went a little too far. There are gamblers 
that gamble in food-stuffs though the children 
cry for bread in the tenement-houses. There 
are greedy men who are extorting unreasonable 
prices, no matter who suffers from the extor- 
tion, and others that are selling adulterated ar- 
ticles; and fighting with every power in their 
hands to evade the law that forbids adultera- 
tion. 
More Evidence 

“Thou shalt not bear false witness.” There 
is no country on the face of the globe, except 
Japan, where the yellow press is quite as “yel- 
low” as it is in America. Why is it? Are we 
so addicted to our liberties and our divided 
power and our present system of education that 
we are unable to see any defects in them? It is 
because we are as yet only a half-educated peo- 
ple. Because we have not as yet come to a full 
public recognition of the truth that nothing is 
education unless in addition to instructing the 


_ intellect in the laws of human nature and of 


nature is added the development of an earnest 
and loving desire to obey those laws. And these 
crimes and offenses against the moral law, 
which we all more or less recognize, cannot be 
attributed to our foreign-born immigration. 
They are partly due to that, no doubt, but that 
alone is not the answer. They cannot be 
charged up against the men who have come 
through misfortune—Ishmaelites whose hand is 
against every man and every man’s hand 
against them—to regard themselves as such. I 
read the testimony of Stanley Hall, as epito- 
mized by Professor Fisk in his boys’ book, Boy 
Government: “Our reformatories and jails are 
still filled with mere boys. The maximum age 
for malicious mischief is only fourteen, for 
petty larceny and assault fifteen, for crimes 
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against property sixteen; while the maximum 
curve for fornication is at seventeen. Early 
and middle adolescence is still the great crime 
period. The shirking of the average home 
largely accounts for this boy waste, but the eth- 
ical failure of the public school is to a degree re 
sponsible also. It is significant that the worst 
year in boyhood is usually the year after leav- 
ing school.” 


Self-Interest as a Cure 

Enlightened self-interest is no adequate sub- 
stitute for the vigorous conscience and the well- 
trained reverence, heroism, self-sacrifice, a 
spirit of self-devotion and of love. Self-enlight- 
ened self-interest—what will it do for us? En- 
lightened self-interest in charge of a factory— 
what will it do? Ask any of the mills of the 
South or the mines of Pennsylvania. 


Enlightened self-interest—put it in charge of 
a railroad and what will it do? It will fight 
up to the Supreme Court of the United States 
a law requiring safety appliances to be put 
upon its cars. Enlightened self-interest—what 
will it do to prevent domestic jars, to prevent 
the flagrant, widespread violation of the laws 
of chastity? Fear? Fear of dishonor does not 
even protect the city, as any doctor will tell 
you, still less the individual. Enlightened self- 
interest—what will it do to guard the reputa- 
tion of the individual? Just so long, ladies and 
gentlemen, as you and I don’t care whether 
it is true or not, enlightened self-interest will 
still hand it to us over the counter. It gave 
us the New Decalogue by Arthur Hugh Clough. 
It is known as the Modern Decalogue. I won- 
der if you know it. 
“Thou shalt have one God only; who 
Would be at the expense of two? 
No graven images may be 
Worshipped, except the currency ; 
Swear not at all; for thy curse 
Thine enemy is none the worse. 
At church on Sunday to attend 
Will serve to keep the world thy friend; 
Honor thy parents—that is, all 
From whom advancement may befall; 
Thou shalt not kill, but needst not strive 
Ufficiously to keep alive; 
Do not adultery commit; 
Advantage rarely comes of it; 
Thou shalt not steal; an empty feat, 
When it’s so lucrative to cheat; 
Bear not false witness; let the lie 
Have time on its own wings to fly; 
Thou shalt not covet; but tradition 
Approves all forms of competition.” 
What the Cure Is 
No. Distribution of power is not enough. 
Education of the intellect is not enough. En- 
lightened self-interest is no safeguard. Huxley 
is right. We must have an educational system 
which not only instructs the intellect in the laws 
of nature and in the laws of human nature, 
but an educational system which develops an 
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earnest and loving desire to move in harmony 
with those laws. How? I told you at the be- 
ginning that I was not going to discuss meth- 
ods. And I am not going to discuss methods. 
I am going to content myself with trying to put 
before you this great fundamental principle 
toward which I think our country is gradually 
turning its thought. But I should be unjust to 
you and to myself if I did not say in the first 
place, that I think teachers are in advance of 
public sentiment outside. Teachers cannot go 
much faster than public sentiment outside will 
allow them to go. My acquaintance among 
teachers is not very wide, but so far as it ex- 
tends I think teachers are desirous of intro- 
ducing into their work all the moral powers 
they have the liberty and opportunity of intro- 
ducing; but the primary need, as I take it, is a 
great public sentiment which, without demand- 
ing all that the schools might wish, will give 
you, more and more, those things that you de- 
sire for yourselves. These must include fewer 
subjects to be taught, fewer pupils to the 
teacher and more opportunity for the personal 
influence which the teacher can exert upon the 
pupil. They must include recognition by the 
public, by the legislature, by the school authori- 
ties and by the teachers, that any teaching that 
is thorough carries with it the development of 
character. What is it to teach science? It is 
not merely to collect a lot of phenomena, put 
them in pigeon-holes and label them. Science 
is the showing of the relation of physical phe- 
nomena to one another. The relation is there. 
You scientists do not create it—you discover it. 
Science is thinking the thoughts of God. 

Herbert Spencer declared that nothing is 
more certain than that we are ever in the pres- 
ence of the infinite, the Eternal—the Eternal 
from whom all things proceed. 


Some Ways and Means 


I am not asking that the teacher of science, 
of ethics, of chemistry, of biology shall end 
up his instruction every day by saying, “Behold 
how great is God and his works!” but any 
teaching of science that goes down to the roots 
of things, that is fundamental and thorough, 
that really shows the relations of physical phe- 
nomena to one another, inevitably brings a rev- 
erent spirit face to face with the Eternal, the 
Eternal working in them and through them 
and manifested by them all. 

Science and religion enemies? Burn up 
every Bible, burn up every church, burn up 
every pulpit and every preacher, and the world 
would not go back to polytheism, back to athe- 
ism unless it went back to absolute barbarism. 
Science would make such a return impossible. 

What is it to teach history? A boy or girl 
does not know history because he or she can 
repeat the names of the kings of England, from 
Alfred the Great to the present George; be- 
cause he knows that Henry VIII was not ex- 
actly a model husband. Away back—I don’t 


recall the date, for my memory for dates is 
something like that of the man who said he re- 
membered that something took place either in 
1617 or 1716, he had forgotten which, and he 
didn’t know just what happened then—way 
back in the past Alfred the Great formulated 
for the future Commonwealth certain funda- 
mental principles of human justice and liberty, 
and wrote them into the English Constitution. 
Then the popular assembly, the House of Com- 
mons, came, in time, to have the power of con- 
trolling the nation’s purse-strings and this car- 
ried with it the demand for universal educa- 
tion. That was the real beginning of the move- 
ment for universal education. In the mean- 
time England had thrown off the yoke of a for- 
eign principality; and then those fundamental 
principles of justice and liberty were brought 
across the ocean by men trained in the ideas of 
freedom of religious worship, the Puritans of 
New England, the Presbyterians of New York, 
the Roman Catholics of Maryland, the Quakers 
of Pennsylvania, the Cavaliers of Virginia, the 
Huguenots of the Carolinas, and here planted 
a government which should be a government of 
the people, by the people and for the people. 


Optimism 


All this is something you know far better 
than I can tell you. When you know that, you 
know what Hegel calls God’s Government. The 
world’s history is but the story of the working 
out of His great designs. No one of you can 
teach history fully—follow it down to the root 
——and not send your pupils out into life with 
a better and higher hope, because of the sense 
and feeling that there is a Power beyond and 
above us that is making for righteousness in 
the great drama of human life. 

The pessimist is always a short-sighted man. 
He does not see real problems of life, the vast, 
moving panorama of life. What is literature 
but life? Taine saw the vessel, but did he see 
the animal behind it? If you stop at the vessel 
you are not studying science. 

When you have studied Homer, and Virgil, 
and Dante, and Milton, and Shakespeare, and 
Tennyson, and Browning, you know that the 
hopes and fears, the temptations, the struggles, 
the victories are essentially part of the great 
world-drama, that the human race is essentially 
one and that we are all brothers. No truly, 
thoroughly educated man can ever call an Ital- 
ian a dago—he doesn’t know Dante; he doesn’t 
remember the great Garibaldi. 


More Training 

What I plead for is not so much the academi- 
cian; not so much the instruction of the intel- 
lect. We have too much instruction of the in- 
tellect now. It is not so much teaching that we 
want—the mere ability to repeat a lesson by the 
power of memory. A young man may be 
taught any number of languages — German, 
French, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, English, 
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and he may go out and practice them, every one. 
But is that education? What we want is not 
so much teaching as it is training. The great 
ocean steamer has a rudder to steer and guide 
it, but it is the engine that drives it. We want 
to teach our engineers how to drive the pul- 
sating engine—that is training, that is being 
equipped for the battle of life. I promised Dr. 
Draper that I would not talk over forty min- 
utes, and I have already broken my promise. 
I will say this—that you are partly to blame, 
because you listen so well. I began with Hux- 
ley, and I will draw toward my close with Hux- 
jev. What does he say? 

“My belief is that no human being, and no 
society composed of human beings, ever did, or 
ever will, come to much, unless their conduct 
was governed and guided by the love of some 
ethical ideal. Undoubtedly, your gutter chil- 
dren may be converted by mere intellectual drill 
into ‘the subtlest of all beasts of the field’; but 
we know what has become of the original of 
that description, and that there is no need to 
increase the number of those who imitate him 
successfully without being aided by the idler.” 
(T. H. Huxley: Science and Education Essays, 
p. 396.) 

I am told that there is now in course of prep- 
aration a series of text-books the object of 
which is to set before the scholar high ethical 
ideals covering every vocation. That is a good 
plan, I should think. I hope the time will come 
when the Bible will be studied—not merely 


read—for the inspiration and ideals it fur- 


nishes. In that I agree with Professor Huxley. 


The Teacher Himself 


But to return to the teacher. Will you allow 
me to join your cult long enough to say that 
you will be, next to the mother, your pupils’ 
ethical ideals. What the minister is is infin- 
itely more important than what he says. What 
you are is infinitely more important than what 
you teach. If you are such that your pupil 
wishes to become like you, you will, whether 
you know it or not, be developing in that pupil 
something of the earnest and loving desire to 
obey the laws of God. So carry yourselves 
—so be yourselves—that you shall accomplish 
this. That is the ambition which I put before 
you. You have something more to do than 
merely teaching boys and girls. Your work 
is the work of character-building. You are 
engaged in the great task of making men and 
women. Goon. Instruct their intellect in the 
laws of nature and instruct their intellect in the 
laws of human nature, but never forget that 
you are not doing the real work of education 
unless, through the way in which you teach, 
through the manner of your discipline, and 
above all through your personal character and 
conduct you are developing in those children an 
earnest and loving desire to move in harmony 
with the highest ethical ideals. 
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THE DEARTH OF THINKERS 


What is one of the troubles of to-day? The 
situation is exactly the opposite of what it was 
in the days of the Renaissance. 

Some laborious statistician has figured it out 
that it would take 2,200 competent clerks to 
read and digest, collate, analyze, and properly 
generalize from, the masses of figures sent to 
Washington daily to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission alone! 

Books of figures pile up. No one reads 
them. Therefore, no one can understand them. 

Vast libraries grow. Scientific magazines 
are full of facts that their own discoverers do 
not try to understand. 

We have learned scholars a-plenty. 

What we need are men who think. 

We need men who can see that any two points 
inevitably make a straight line that points 
somewhere. 

We need men who can see that any three 
points inevitably locate a plane that cuts 
through the universe and that they make a field 
within them that is triangular. 

We need men who can see that any four 
points not in the same plane must locate a solid 
and must isolate that solid from the rest of the 
spatial universe. 

In the same style, we need the man who can 
get a thought from two ideas. 

We need the man who can get a major pre- 
mise and a minor premise out of three ideas 
and a conclusion to finish the triangle of logic 
as the schoolmen who brought the Renaissance 
into being could reason. 

We need the men who can take four ideas 
and make a body of solid thought out of them. 

We have compilers, file-clerks, reading men, 
scholars by hundreds of thousands. 

But the man who merely remembers is help- 
less in emergencies; and all social and personal 
movements are emergencies. 

Any good normal school or college or other 
institution of the higher learning can turn out 
learned men and learners. 

But the Edisons do not come from colleges. 
Nor the Spencers. Nor even the Shelleys and 
Henry Georges. Nor the Thomas Jeffersons 
and Lincolns. Francis Bacon did not complete 
his university course. A university course 
would probably destroy the inventive power of 
any Francis Bacon. 

Why? Because man needs time to think. 

We are too busy learning to get time to think. 
What we need are intensive thinkers. -Are the 
colleges and universities afraid to try to help: 
thinkers develop? 

W. E. CHANCELLOR.. 


By the census of 1910 Nebraska, with a per- 
centage of illiteracy of 1.9, surrenders the first 
place in statistical intelligence to Iowa with a 
percentage of 1.7. Nebraska holds second 
place by a slight margin under Washington. 
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WHERE TO GO—HOW TO GO—AND WHAT'S TO PAY 
CONDUCTED BY MONTANYE PERRY 








Poet or Philosopher? 

There is a thrifty, settled, long-headed 
Dutchman who has been my very good friend 
for many years, in spite of the fact that he 
stays home, attending to his business, year in 
and year out, while I, at every possible oppor- 
tunity, fare gaily forth in quest of new scenes 
and adventures. 

Last Christmas he gave me a beautiful copy 
of Rambles on the Riviera, and on the flyleaf, 
in the square, plain penmanship that matches 
his character, I found the following senti- 
ments: 

“To the end of the bow, where it touches the 
ground, 
There jewels in plenty and gold may be found.” 
The Poet. 
“A rolling stone gathers no moss.” 
The Philosopher. 


Choose Ye this Day Whom Ye Will Serve! 

There was a moment’s laughter, and then 
a moment’s thoughtfulness, but after all, there 
was no necessity for choice—had I not chosen 
long ago, or, rather, had not fate chosen for 


me? Though the love and appreciation of 
travel may be cultivated, the true rover is born, 
not made. 

Moss vs. Momentum 

It may be heretical, but I boldly question 
that old saying about the rolling stone. Like 
a lot of other maxims that have been dinned 
into our ears for ages, it won’t stand close 
analysis. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. Well, what 
of it? What good would the moss do the stone, 
anyhow? If we wished to put the stone to any 
use, the first move would probably be to scrape 
off the moss. Just stop and consider that a 
rolling stone gathers momentum, and momen- 
tum is more valuable than moss. 


For Instance 

A New England girl taught the sixth grade 
in a small grammar school in Massachusetts 
for five years. At the end of this time she 
had a thousand dollars in the savings bank. 
Then suddenly a wild strain from some remote 
non-Puritan ancestor broke out in her and she 
drew all her money from the bank and went 
to Europe. 

“How foolish—she won’t have a cent left! 
Suppose she loses her position next year, or 
gets sick—she won’t have a cent to fall back 
on!” chorused her thrifty friends. 

But she did not lose her position nor get 
sick the next year. She came back in the fall 
with roses in her cheeks and a new, buoyant 
enthusiasm in her manner. She took up her 


school work with an energy and interest that 
made the days a pleasure instead of a dull rou- 
tine. She transformed dry history and geog- 
raphy and English with her stories and her 
pictures. And, one day when the principal of 
a Boston high school was hunting for an ex- 
ceptional teacher of English and history he 
heard about this young lady’s good work and 
he visited her classroom. To-day she is draw- 
ing a salary of more than double the amount 
that the little grammar school paid her. 

Suppose she had been satisfied to gather 
moss instead of momentum! 

A Good Spring Vacation Plan 

Under this heading, the January number of 
The School Century makes announcement of 
the annual spring vacation tour of the Toledo 
Teachers’ association. Washington is the ob- 
jective point of this tour, with Philadelphia 
and New York as side trips. The schedule con- 
templates leaving Toledo Friday night, March 
21, in special train, consisting of sleeping cars, 
to which dining car will be attached during 
daylight ride through the Allegheny mountains. 
While at the capital a systematic plan of sight- 
seeing, with guide service, will be in vogue. 
Among the important features of the outing 
will be the opportunity of witnessing the an- 
nual Easter Monday time-honored custom of 
“egg-rolling” by the children of the city on 
the White House grounds; also the probability 
of reception by President-elect Woodrow Wil- 
son. Those who wish to spend their entire 
time in Washington will have six full days 
there. . Those who make the side trip to New 
York will have three days at the capital, half 
a day at Philadelphia, and two and one-half 
days at the metropolis and half a day at Pitts- 
burgh. The tour will be out eight days, return- 
ing to Toledo Saturday evening. There were 
ninety in party last spring, forty-seven of 
whom went to New York. The following offi- 
cers of the association will compose the tour 
committee. Mrs. Frances Valentine, presi- 
dent; Miss Josephine Goodall, Miss Ida Moring, 
recording secretary; Miss Carrie. McNary, cor- 
responding secretary; Miss Lydia Boyers, 
financial secretary, and Miss Elizabeth Mau, 
treasurer. Harry T. Irwin will accompany the 
party. <A beautiful booklet giving program and 
full information is being issued and can be ob- 
tained by addressing the association at 320 
Madison avenue, Toledo, Ohio. An invitation 
is extended to the teachers at large to join the 
party at either Toledo or en route. 

Another of the Prize Stories 

We are sure that you will all enjoy Miss 

Alice Lawton’s entertaining account of her 
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summer in England. This story is full of prac- 
tical hints for the traveler. The writer has 
kindly volunteered to answer any questions 
that may be asked about her experiences. If 
you are planning a trip to England, and need 
advice on any point, write to her, in care of the 
En Route department. 


Speaking of Letters . 


Did you ever try to talk to one of those 
maddeningly silent persons who simply listen 
and don’t make the slightest response? We 
hear about “good listeners,” but there’s such 
a thing as going too far in that direction. 
You’d rather be iaterrupted than never get any 
kind of reply, wouldn’t you? Well, that’s just 
the way an editor feels who never hears from 
his readers. A letter to the editor is like a 
spoken reply to his words. Won’t you please 
talk back a little? 


BEATING THE TORTOISE 
By ALICE LAWTON 


“Speaking of tortoises, they are fast ex- 
presses, compared with a savings bank ac- 
count,” signed Nell, as she threw down her 
pencil and notebook. “No Europe for us this 
summer; I declare, I don’t believe we shall 
ever get there. All I have managed to save 
since we made our solemn compact to go this 
year is $274.13!” 

“Extravagant creature, I’ve done better than 
that; I have $281.07,” I answered. I always 
knew that I was better at saving than Nell was; 
she is of Irish extraction, and of course one 
would naturally expect her to be a spendthrift, 
while my ancestors were economical Scotch- 
men—and women. “And there’s my Greek vase, 
I’ll open that!”” No sooner said than done. I 
found the hammer, spread a newspaper on the 
floor, laid the Greek vase tenderly upon it and 
struck the fatal blow. There, in the debris of 
my once cherished vase—which I forgot to 
say was really a bank—lay exactly ninety-seven 
cents; no counting nor rearrangement could 
possibly make more. 

“$556.17 for two people to go to Europe on. 
It can’t be done,” decided Nell, with an attempt 
at resignation. 

“But,” I objected, “we promised ourselves 
that we’d surely go this summer, and we must. 
If we don’t keep our word to ourselves, what 
is to become of our morals?” Then the bril- 
liant idea arrived—as it always does arrive if 
one has a receptive mind. “Let’s spend the 
summer in England! You know you are just 
wild to see those old cathedrals, to say nothing 
of the Tower of London and Shakespeare’s 
house. We have money enough for that, and it 
really would be much more satisfactory to 
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spend our time that way than in a mad dasn 
over the continent, getting so stuffed with 
sight-seeing that we’d feel as though we had 
lived through a whole generation of Thanks- 
giving dinners.” 

Nell didn’t say a word, but she put on that 
long-distance expression or hers, and when she 
does that I always stop talking. 

The next night we stopped at a steamship 
office and came home with our hands full of 
travel literature. Our dinner that night was 
a rather sketchy affair; we wasted no time, 
but spread out our maps and books and planned 
our trip. 

We found that it would be much cheaper to 
travel on a one-class boat, and experience 
proved that this was a wise decision. By en- 
gaging our passage early, we could get very 
good accommodations at a much more moder- 
ate price than we had dared to figure upon. 
We decided to make our leisurely way across 
from Liverpool to London, and then north 
through the eastern cathedral towns; then 
came a most important question: should we 
coach through the English lake country and 
return from Liverpool, or should we have a 
little trip through Scotland and sail from 
Glasgow? The land of my ancestors won. We 
found that we could come home from there on 
a small one-class steamer as well as from Liv- 
erpool, so we promptly engaged our passage. 
Roughly estimating steamer tips, which are 
much less on a small boat, we counted on a 
hundred dollars for passage. That settled, we 
proceeded to map out our route, and to begin 
a systematic course of reading up. 

The first great day came, and from the deck 
of a real, live ocean steamer we watched our 
friends turn into Lilliputians and finally disap- 
pear. We had a glorious ten days on the old 
Atlantic before the second great day dawned. 
It was a misty, moisty Saturday morning when 
we landed in Liverpool, and after a bus ride 
about the city, we started off for Chester, 
where we planned to spend our first week-end. 

We found that we could buy a ticket from 
Liverpool—third class, of course, that’s the 
proper way to travel in England—that was good 
for three months and would permit us to stop 
off anywhere that we chose along the road. 
We had decided to travel in modified gypsy 
style, and so had made no hard and fast itiner- 
ary; to be sure, we had a very careful list of 
the places we really must see, and a generous 
list of places we wanted to get in if~ possible, 
and, thanks to friends who had preceded us, 
we had a young encyclopedia of addresses. 

The sun came out just after we left Liver- 
pool, and we were busy admiring the cottages 
and the garden-like country. Chester was 
adorable—no other word expressed it, and 
even that was worn too shiny to do it justice. 
We left our suitcases at the station, scorned 
the cabbies and even the double-decked trams, 
and found our way to the center of the city, 
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getting temporarily stalled on the way at a tea 
room with an irresistible name, where we had 
luncheon. We found real story-book lodgings 
in an old house on one of the upstairs streets. 
We engaged our room, told our nice landiady 
what we would like for our Sunday dinner, 
then went down to the historic Dee, where we 
found a little packet boat was about to start 
up the river. We went on board and up to 
Eaton Hall, the home of the Duke of Westmin- 
ster. The family being absent, we were gra- 
ciously permitted, upon surrender of a shilling 
each, to be shown the beautiful mansion. We 
liked the library best, because we noticed some 
of our favorite books on the shelves. Sunday 
was a busy day, the service at the cathedral 
in the morning, then a walk around the old 
Roman city walls, and a general foraging ex- 
pedition in search of interesting old houses. 

Warwick claimed us next, and nearly fin- 
ished up our stock of superlatives. We lost our 
hearts that very first evening, when, after a 
high tea in most attractive lodgings, we went 
out to see the town and, perched up high on 
the old stone bridge over the Avon, watched 
the sun set behind the gray towers of Warwick 
castle. Everything in Warwick is quiet and 
fascinating, from the old city gates to the beau- 
tiful St. Mary’s church. Kenilworth is not far 
away, and we spent one happy day there, wan- 
dering over the ruins of the castles and seeing 
in imagination a gay crowd of courtiers. Strat- 
ford-on-Avon was within easy reach of War- 
wick, and here, too, we spent delightful hours 
and walked everywhere. There were two rea- 
sons for our pedestrianism: first, we couldn’t 
afford carriages, and second, we preferred to 
wander about at our own sweet will and so dis- 
cover all sorts of fascinating places. Not for 
anything would we have missed that walk 
across fields and stiles to Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage. 

Regretfully we left Warwick and journeyed 
on as far as Oxford. Here we promptly lost 
our hearts again—by this time that had become 
a habit. We poked about the colleges and the 
lovely old cathedral, where you can stand in 
one spot and distinguish five different styles of 
architecture. New College appeared particu- 
larly hoary, and when we inquired of a cap- 
and-gowned student why it was so named, he 
replied that it was called New College because 
it was new when it was built. When pressed 
for the date, he replied unconcernedly, “Oh, 
1380!” 

London next—and what a change from the 
country! Here we were in the largest city in 
the world. It was big and noisy and dirty, 
but it had a fascination for us, all the same, 
and we set to work to see every bit of it that 
we possibly could. We went out into the coun- 
try round about, too, and visited Windsor, 
Richmond, Hampton Court and Kew. We fair- 
ly reveled in Kensington Garden, where we 
lunched one day, and I was much mystified 
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when the waiter asked us if we would have 
“chicken and hen,” as I thought; in reality he 
was saying chicken and ham, which is a favor- 
ite luncheon combination there. 


Two delightful days we spent in Canterbury, 
then we went northward to Cambridge, Ely, 
Peterborough, and stopped off at Boston, which 
I, being a native of the famous Hub, refused 
to pass by. We went to York and paid our re- 
spects to the Five Sisters, to Lincoln, where 


we promptly made the acquaintance of the imp, ~* 


and then to Durham, where we were fascinated 
by the old cathedral with its wealth of legends 
and the tomb of the venerable Bede. The story 
of old St. Cuthbert, who so strongly resented 
having the Lady Chapel built near his grave 
that he used to rise from it at night to undo 
the work of the day, delighted us beyond 
measure. 


Scotland next, and we realized with a start 
that our summer was rapidly passing. Mel- 
rose was our first stopping place, and we found 
lodgings in a little red sandstone cottage just 
across from the Abbey ruins. We not only ex- 
plored those, but walked to Abbotsford and also 
to Dryburgh Abbey, and ate a luncheon of hot, 
juicy beefsteak pie as we walked along beside 
the Eildon Hills, the old haunts of the Faerie 
Queene. Sunday morning in Edinburgh we 
went to military service at St. Giles cathedral, 
then watched the soldiers as, with bagpipers 
ahead, they marched back up the narrow High 
street and disappeared within the gray walls of 
the old castle. We explored the city, the castle, 
Grassmarket, the university and all, and only 
consoled ourselves on leaving by the prospect 
of Stirling. Then came the coaching through 
the wonderful Trossachs and the boat trips on 
lovely Loch Katrine, around Ellen’s isle, and 
down Loch Lomond. 

Glasgow at last, and in a day or two we 
should be on the ocean again. One more pil- 
grimage we must indulge in, so we spent our 
last day-on Scottish soil in Ayr and Alloway, 
doing reverent homage at the shrines of Burns. 

Throughout our journey, almost without ex- 
ception, we had engaged a room and breakfast, 
leaving ourselves free to lunch and dine wher- 
ever we chose. The usual price we found to 
be what the English call two and six, that is, 
about sixty-two and a half cents in our money. 
Our steamship and railroad tickets cost us one 
hundred and eighteen dollars; our board and 
lodging for the six weeks amounted to sixty- 
three dollars; incidentals, fees, trams, post- 
cards and sundries (who ever could keep an 
account without sundries) twenty-nine dollars. 
In all, we spent two hundred and ten dollars 
each, to our great satisfaction, for we were 
both of us prudent enough not to want to 
wholly annihilate our savings bank accounts. 
We had a glorious summer, and as to English 


literature and history, we had lived them and» 


loved them, and we were happy. 
(Continued on page 151) 
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TEN UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 














The New Type 

In the past twenty-five years, great changes 
have taken place in the American college and 
university situation. One of the most impor- 
tant of these changes concerns the presidency. 
A new type of man is requisitioned, and the 
. sooner that this fact is recognized the better 
for collegians, for young college graduates, for 
the alumni generally and for the American 
public. 

So familiar are the two ancient types as not 
to require explanation. At first, the Ameri- 
can college president was a learned divine and 
a pulpit thunderer. He was the great man 
of all the region roundabout. Then came the 
period when for the college presidency the man 
of the largest and finest scholarship was sought. 
He was expected also to be a conspicuously able 
teacher, anxious and competent to impart 
knowledge. 

Unquestionably the present heads of the fore- 
most educational institutions of to-day are not 
great pulpit men. Not one of them feels that 
he has a burning and a flaming message from 
on high to deliver to a needy and waiting world. 
Every man among them would consider such a 
requirement as absurd in this scientific age. 
Like most other men highly placed in the world, 
they think that things are getting forward quite 
well, not altogether well in some details that 
should be fixed up, but on the whole very well. 
In this respect they differ greatly from some 
college professors upon their own faculties. 

The cause of this is simple and clear. Every 
great university, whether endowed or state, 
represents to-day power over property or over 
politics or over both. In earlier periods, the 
power was over men’s consciences and religion. 
Now the leading universities do not concern 
themselves either with conscience or with re- 
hgion. To say this is not to censure but to 
observe and to record. 

The Contrast 

Hence, all governing boards look first to see 
that the favored candidate shall be right in 
respect to his views of the existing social order. 
All of them desire that the graduates shall be 
exponents and advocates of the best features 
of things as they are. The men who serve upon 
these governing boards are considering not the 
preparation of men who shall be theologians 
and preach the coming of the kingdom of 
heaven, but rather of men who shall be able and 
faithful in the administration of the affairs of 
the present world. And why not? Do we not 
w'k by sight rather than by faith in these 
times? Is not the bird in the hand worth two 
in the bush? Once, there was a lot of talk 
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about doing things now for the benefit of our 
children’s children, but surely if we do not take 
care of ourselves we can never bring up even 
our children. 

Men who are themselves called “spiritual- 
minded” call this attitude “worldliness” and 
characterize this feature of the worldliness of 
the modern mind “immediacy.” One group 
defends itself by saying “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of heaven and its righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you,” while 
the other, going to the same Scriptures, says, 
“Now is the accepted time, now is the day of 
salvation.” According to our temperaments 
and stations and aims in life, we choose be- 
tween them. 

A review of the qualities and records of the 
presidents of the ten leading universities shows 
how true this opinion is. 

Harvard Has a Lawyer and Political Scientist 

President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard 
represents in his own person no less than four 
famous Old Bay State families, the Abbotts, 
the Lawrences, the Bigelows and the Lowells, 
and no doubt half a dozen more. He was born 
rich and has become richer. As for his edu- 
cation, the world has nothing better to offer. 
Harvard College, Harvard Law School and a 
thorough post-graduate period at Kaiser Wil- 
helm University in Berlin, in all some twenty- 
two years of study. Then he practised law to 
excellent advantage for nearly twenty years, re- 
tiring to become a teacher of government in 
Harvard. He has written several good books, 
one of them distinctly great, that upon the gov- 
ernment of England. His wife is one of his 
Lowell cousins. 

Harvard is governed by two boards—the 
Fellows of the Corporation, and the Overseers. 
When the presidency was to become vacant 
upon the retirement of Charles W. Eliot, Pro- 
fessor Lowell was at once recognized as the 
foremost candidate because of his skill as a 
teacher, his very large acquaintance with mod- 
ern life, his family connections, which included, 
of course, relatives upon the governing boards, 
his success as a writer upon political science, 
and his great wealth. He is now fifty-six years 
old. From the modern point of view, his was. 
a wise selection. 


Yale Has a Political Scientist 
’ At Yale, the case is not greatly different. 
Arthur Twining Hadley is the son of a Yale - 
professor. He did a year of post-graduate 
work there and later studied for several years 
at Berlin. His marriage to the daughter of a 
governor of Connecticut increased his promi- 
nence. As instructor and professor, he taught: 
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political science for twenty years at Yale prior 
to his selection as president. When but twenty- 
eight years old, he wrote his best book, still an 
authority upon the railway affairs of the 
country. 

He also is fifty-six years old. 

Columbia Has a Philosopher and Educator 

The most prominent of American educators 
is President Nicholas Murray Butler of Colum- 
bia. He was born well-to-do and the son of a 
famous and very able father. Upon his moth- 
er’s side he is related to some of the wealthiest 
American families. A graduate of Columbia, 
he pursued post-graduate studies for three 
years, at home and in Germany. He became 
a teacher of education and remained such until 
his election to the presidency of Columbia. He 
married into a wealthy New Jersey family, but 
was early a widower. Recently, he married 
again, taking to wife a very rich New York 
lady. The fact that he is a member not only 
of nearly every important New York club, but 
also of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
shows his own financial standing and perhaps 
explains in a measure why he is to-day the most 
conspicuous example of the modern university 
president. He is even a commander of the Or- 
der of the Red Eagle (with star) of Prussia. 
Of course, were he a German, he would be a 
defender of monarchy and aristocracy; and 
perhaps he would be right, for Germany is the 
best-governed land in all the world. But that 
kind of government does not make independent 
citizens, does not make Americans. President 
Butler has written several good books and has 
edited many more. 

President Butler is an executive. He has 
often been talked of as likely to become Minis- 
ter to England, and would no doubt be promptly 
appointed, did he really desire the post. He 
was born in 1862. 

Cornell Has a Philosopher and General Scientist 

At Cornell is another president of the same 
type, Jacob Gould Schurman. Though born 
upon Prince Edward Island in 1854, he is of 
American descent from a Dutch family of-New 
York. He was well educated in London, study- 
ing later at Edinburgh, in three German uni- 
versities, and in Italy. He married into a fa- 
mous and wealthy family. In 1886 he came to 
Cornell as professor of philosophy, and has now 
been president for twenty years. He is, there- 
fore, one of the first examples of the modern 
tendency in the selection of college heads. In 
a way the university world has come around to 
the Cornell standard, for his predecessor was 
of a transition type. His intellectual inter- 


ests are in scientific speculation rather than in - 


philosophy proper, and he has written several 
books upon evolution. 
Michigan Has a Lawyer 
The selection of Professor Harry Burns 
Hutchins, dean of the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, to be president in 1910 
was due entirely to the facts that he was a fine 
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law teacher and an authority in law. To be 
such is, of course, to be a defender and an advo- 
cate of things as they are. The law is the most 
conservative of the professions, even more con- 
servative than education. 

President Hutchins is a graduate of Michi- 
gan. He was born in 1847. For this reason, 
he represents rather the transition type than 
the full modern order of university head. 


Chicago Has a General Teacher and Political 
Scientist 

To the schoolman, the career of Harry Pratt 
Judson, president of the University of Chicago, 
easily one of the three great universities of 
America, is far more interesting than any of 
these others. And yet even he represents the 
transition type and was long a college teacher 
of political science. 

He was born in 1849, and was graduated 
from Williams College. He taught in the Troy, 
N. Y., high school for fifteen years, and then 
went to the University of Minnesota. He has 
made text-books for schools as well as treatises 
in his special field. He became president of 
the university in 1907, because he taught the 
right things and taught them well. His selec- 
tion, however, was not the first choice of the 
faculties of the university, but was due to the 
trustees. This, of course, is legally right, but 
in former times the trustees usually consulted 
the faculties. He is an excellent teacher and a 
very careful administrator. 


Wisconsin Has a Geologist and Metallurgist 

Charles Richard Van Hise is the president 
of the University of Wisconsin, by all odds the 
most progressive university in America. 

He was born in 1857, and is, therefore, of 
about the same age as the heads of Harvard, 
Yale, and Cornell, older than the head of Co- 
lumbia, and younger than the heads of Michi- 
gan and of Chicago. He had a thorough col- 
lege and post-graduate university course. By 
profession he is a geologist, specializing in min- 
eralogy. This brought him into relations with 
rich and influential men. He has been, how- 
ever, a great force in the progressive legisla- 
tion of Wisconsin. His books have been writ- 
ten in his special field and also in that of gov- 
ernment. A practical scientist, he represents, 
but.not in an extreme form, the modern con- 
ception of the university chief. Perhaps, his 
strongest claim upon so important a position 
is very unusual executive ability.. He handles 
administration in such a way as to leave ample 
time for other matters. 

Illinois Has a Political Scientist 

In sheer brilliancy, next to the first among 
American educators should be ranked Edmund 
J. James, president of the University of IIli- 
nois, a builder of institutions. He was born so 
late as 1855, though the breadth of his career 
makes this difficult to understand. He studied 
in normal school, in college and in Germany at 

(Continued on page 150) 




















COUNTRY LIFE AND THE RURAL SCHOOL 


BY MYRON T. SCUDDER 














THE MONTESSORI METHOD IN RELA- 
TION TO RURAL SCHOOLS 


Two years ago rumors began to come across 
the seas with increasing frequency about a re- 
markable educational experiment in Rome. A 
woman of exceptional scholarship and ability, 
a graduate of the University of Rome, a doctor 
of medicine and a trained philosopher who had 
specialized in pedagogy, had accomplished won- 
ders in the training of little children, after hav- 
ing devised a new kind of school for them, and 
a new kind of equipment and apparatus for 
them to busy themselves with. 

The woman was Dr. Maria Montessori, and 
the schools were known as the Houses of Child- 
hood, while the apparatus and equipment that 
were peculiarly characteristic of the method, 
consisting of a large number of blocks, frames, 
boxes, tablets, insets, cards, sandpaper, 
letters, etc, were spoken of as the “didactic 
materials.” 

By the principle of complete liberty for the 
children, and by a method of muscle, sense, and 
will training, children three to seven years 
of age came to act with exceptional maturity of 


judgment, and seemed possessed of a feeling 
of responsibility and of respect for the rights of 
others that as a rule is characteristic only of 


much older individuals. Yet it was all per- 
fectly natural, without strain, and without even 
the semblance of precocity. 

The children moved about the room as they 
pleased, selected their own tasks, proceeded to 
carry them out in their own way, and continued 
at them for as long or as short a time as they 
saw fit. There was perfect freedom, and the 
spirit of the schoolroom was always informal, 
democratic, sweet-tempered, and free of strain 
to a degree beyond the comprehension of most 
teachers, particularly those of what Professor 
Dewey has taught us to call the traditional 
school. The freedom was that of self-regulated 
beings, of beings who had reached “discipline 
through liberty.” 

The muscles of these little.children were so 
well trained by special physical emergencies, we 
were told, that they could walk up and down 
steps with poise and precision, could carry a 
glass of water or a plate of soup filled to the 
brim without spilling a drop, could dress and 
undress themselves, match colors like adepts, 
estimate dimensions by sight and touch, detect 
slight differences in sounds, and, most remark- 
able of all, as a result of a graded series of ex- 
ercises and operations, they unconsciously ac- 
quired the ability to write and read at a very 
tender age, even younger than four. And the 


manifestation of this ability in some cases 
would come suddenly, unexpectedly, sponta- 
neously, the child not having suspected the pos- 
session of this power, and surprised, as indeed 
he might well be, when he found himself actu- 
ally writing. To use Dr. Montessori’s expres- 
sion, they “exploded” into writing, naturally 
and without effort, and at once wrote a firmer, 
clearer hand than most children of the second 
and third grades of the ordinary school. 

And the teacher? Well, word came that the 
work of the teacher, or directress, as she was 
called, and her attitude towards the children 
was a marked contrast to that of the teacher 
in the usual kind of school. She did not teach 
in the sense that we use that word, but directed 
the children in their work if they actually 
needed her, otherwise keeping unobtrusively in 
the background.” Perhaps it helps to a clearer 
understanding of her function if we say that 
she was at hand, a quiet, calm personality, with 
a restful composure of manner, talking but lit- 
tle, observing incessantly, however, ready to 
be of service to the children, yet never doing 
for a child what the child could do for himself, 
“making herself useless to the children,” as 
Jocotot used to advise, giving them brief atten- 
tion and brief instruction when she saw that 
they were ready for it, imposing no arbitrary 
tasks, but seeing to it that her little charges 
were always surrounded by a healthy environ- 
ment, in which, on their own initiative and 
through their own self-activity, each little in- 
dividual pursued the tasks selected by himself 
for himself. The directress never was in a hur- 
ry, had plenty of time to give each child all the 
help it needed, and passed through the day 
without that nerve-destroying strain which is 
the common lot of teachers of the usual type 
of school. 

The method of teaching that prevailed in 
these schools was apparently simple enough. 
As described by Dr. Montessori, it consisted 
in the “making of a pedagogical experiment 
with a didactic object, and awaiting the spon- 
taneous reaction of the child.” For instance, 
here is a block with ten holes of varying sizes, 
into which little cylinders fit. You are remind- 
ed at once by it of a set of apothecary’s weights. 
The teacher takes the cylinders out, mixes 
them, then puts them back into their holes, 
the child looking on. Taking them out again 
and mixing them as before, she invites the child 
to do as she did. She has thus made a “peda- 
gogical experiment with a didactic object,” and 
now she must “await the spontaneous reaction 
of the child.” If the child is interested, he will 
go to work with the cylinders, and the teacher 
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may go her way and leave the child to himself. 
If he is not interested, that is, if he does not 
“react,” try him on something else, make an- 
other “experiment,” but never force him to do 
this thing or that, for remember you are to 
await his spontaneous reaction. Sooner or 
later the teacher finds something to which the 
child reacts, or takes to naturally, for there 
are many things that children are sure to like 
in these didactic materials; indeed, they like 
them all. Eventually, all the materials having 
been revealed to the child by the teacher or the 
other children, each child has before him a 
great varity of gifts and occupations well cal- 
culated to train his body, mind and will, by 
manipulating which he proceeds to teach him- 
self and becomes the efficient individual de- 
scribed earlier in this article. Such, in brief 
epitome, were the reports which came from 
Rome. 

Later on, articles appeared in McClure’s Mag- 
azine, May and December, 1911, and January 
and February, 1912, in which the method and 
significance of the work done in the Houses of 
Childhood were set forth in a most attractive 
and persuasive way, and at once there flared 
up in all parts of America an intense interest, 
attended with exceptional curiosity and eager- 
ness to get more and more of the details. 

In the meantime teachers had gone from 
America to study the method, and these, on re- 
turning, fanned the flames of interest to still 
greater intensity. A firm was organized in 
New York to manufacture the didactic mate- 
rials, and Dr. Montessori’s book, The Montes- 
sori Method, was translated and placed on the 
market. Experimental classes were organized 
here and there, while study clubs were formed 
and lecture courses given to promote a better 
understanding of the method. So far very 
few teachers have received training to do this 
work, for of course such training cannot be 
obtained in this country. Teachers must go to 
Rome for it. To those who will go to Rome this 
winter, Dr. Montessori offers a course of train- 
ing beginning January 15th and extending 
through four months. When these teachers re- 
turn, the work in this country may be estab- 
lished on a much surer basis. 

Now, the question is frequently asked, what 
is there in this method for the American school? 
Most of those who query thus have in mind the 
city school. But we here raise the same ques- 
tion in behalf of country schools. Can this 
method be utilized in them? Dr. Montessori, 
in speaking on this point, says (page 374, The 
Montessori Method) : 


“One great advantage of such a method is that it 
will make instruction in the rural schools easier, and 
will be of great advantage in the schools in the small 
provincial towns where there are few children, yet 
where all grades are represented. Such schools are not 
able to employ more than one teacher. Our experience 
shows that one directress i. e., teacher) may guide a 
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group of children* varying in development from little 
one of three years old to the third elementary. 


Of course, Dr. Montessori knows little if any- 
thing about the one-room country school of 
America, and has developed her method with 
no thought of its possible applicability to such 
schools, yet those who have made a sympathetic 
study of her work cannot but feel that she has 
a real message for the country school teacher, 
and that, as a matter of fact, this message has 
reached us at a most opportune time. 

For here we are, alive to the fact that we 
need a new and better country school, that the 
curriculum must be adapted to the needs of the 
country child who is going to live in the coun- 
try, and not in the city, that it must be greatly 
enriched, that the school must be full of inspi- 
ration for the children who attend it. These 
things must come. But how can such ideals 
be realized when one teacher has perhaps thir- 
ty children of all ages from five to fifteen? 
“Consolidate the schools,” some say, “and have 
several grades and several teachers under one 
roof.” But what about the tens of thousands 
of one-room schools that never will be consoli- 
dated and that we shall always have with us? 
Is there no help for them? In response to this 
question, Dr. Montessori offers her method, 
and certainly we find in it interesting and sug- 
gestive features which, if followed up and de- 
veloped, will prove of undoubted value. 

To the development of this idea, as well as 
to a further elucidation of Montessori princi- 
ples and practice, we hope to devote some at- 
tention in subsequent articles. It is true that 
so far the method has had to do only with chil- 
dren three to seven years of age, not yet ready 
for the grades. Yet some features of it are 
already applicable to older children and to 
adults. Indeed, we find much in common be- 
tween the spirit and method of the House of 
Childhood and the laboratory work in high 
schools and colleges; also in the manual train- 
ing shops; wherever, in fact, students are han- 
dling materials and are working out their own 
problems in their own way, with the text-books 
and the instructors as subordinate rather than 
dominating elements in the situation, ready at 
hand for reference when needed by the stu- 
dent, but otherwise “unobtrusively in the back- 
ground.” Carry this same idea as far as pos- 
sible with all subjects, and from kindergarten 
to university, and: we shall find ourselves well 
along the road toward the emancipation of 
teachers as well as scholars from many of the 
recognized defects of our present educational 
system. Yet how to do this is a problem most 
difficult of solution, involving probably some 
rather revolutionary readjustments. 


*Some of the Houses of Childhood have upwards of 
forty children. At least one has upwards of fifty. The 
directress usually has an assistant, who works on a 
very small salary. 
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“But I am not a ten per cent man,” the late 
Edward H. Harriman is reported to have said 
when a friend assured him that an investment 
that was proposed would surely pay ten per 
cent. Out of an original fund of not quite 
$200,000, in forty years Harriman built a for- 
tune on which an inheritance tax was paid by 
his estate totaling $176,000,000. 

In business, venture nothing and receive as 
a return nothing. There is no way to invest 
without some risk. There is risk even in a 
United States government bond. Bankers say 
that the rate of return exactly measures the 
risk. Four per cent, almost no risk; five per 
cent, scarcely more; six per cent, some; eight 
per ‘cent, more; twenty per cent, large risk; 
fifty per cent, pure speculation. Yet fortunes 
are so made; all great fortunes are made at 
enormous risks. 

The statement of the bankers, however, is 
not precisely true. Every line of business has 
its standard profit. Every state in the Union 
has its characteristic interest. As finances go, 
money gets higher with every degree of longi- 
tude in the United States as one goes west- 
ward. The cheapest money market in America 
is in Boston; the dearest is in the Pacific coast 
states. But where the highest dividends are 
regularly paid, there the most enterprising men 
are to be found. They create the demand for 
money. It is often said that the safest of all 
investments is the first mortgage on real es- 
tate in the cities of the east. 

There is a general impression that school 
men and women never have money to invest. 
This was perhaps so generally true a quarter 
of a century ago as to have been justified. But 
it is no longer true. As American families have 
grown smaller, the shares of the heirs have 
grown larger; and as the American people have 
grown richer, teachers both have inherited 
considerable sums of money and have been paid 
higher and higher salaries. 

In a small eastern city the teachers in four 
schools were polled recently. The figures were 
these, viz. : 

One worth above $10,000. 

Two worth from $5,000 to not quite $10,000. 

Eighteen had income-paying property. 

Twenty-one were so poor as to be required 
to help relatives out of salaries. 

Of seven principals in the same city, one was 
worth above $25,000; and two more had over 
$5,000. The city is one noted for the wealth 
of its old families and the case is not typical. 
But it is a conservative statement that of the 
500,000 teachers in America, 25,000 have prop- 


erty. Several city school superintendents are 
millionaires. Many educators draw large roy- 
alties from books. 

There are three negative rules that the 
School Journal Financial Bureau suggests: 

First—Do not invest in property that may 
bring a political burden. Contrary to the rule 
of the bankers—invest at home—for superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers, to avoid crit- 
icism and personal obligations, invest away 
from home. 

Second—Do not invest in property requir- 
ing personal attention. 'Teacher-landlords are 
almost always in trouble. The personal care 
of real estate is a personal burden, and teach- 
ers are too sensitive to handle tenants in busi- 
ness fashion. A woman teacher collecting rent 
a mortgage interest cannot long remain popu- 
ar. 

Third—Don’t invest in new enterprises. 
Such is the social inertia, that a going concern 
of many years’ standing will endure hard times 
and recover where new concerns go into bank- 
ruptcy. 

The School Journal Financial Bureau has 
nothing to sell. But it is in a position to give 
candid advice of a confidential nature to its 
subscribers and will gladly do so upon request. 


The funny thing about the furore over the 
Moore report is that some persons should call 
it radical. For ten years there have been in 
use in American university schools of educa- 
tion and normal schools, as the standard texts, 
two books that advocate every one of his prop- 
ositions. Doubtless the critic looks upon the 
reception of his report as about as inexplicable 
as the anger of the southerners over “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” seemed to Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

There are but two right ways to run a city 
school system. One is that of St. Louis, where 
the schools are absolutely separate from the 
city government, with special elections of the 
school board. The other is that of Buffalo, 
where the schools have no board, but are sim- 
ply one city department. In either case, fric- 
tion is unknown. 

The New York plan is a makeshift. Yet 
New York has the best schools in the land, de- 
spite the makeshift. At last, however, the is- 
sue has arisen, and New York must follow 
either St. Louis or Buffalo. 

Of course, the college professor looks upon 
the controversy with amused indifference, but 
it is a real war to those in it. 














PARENTS’ DEPARTMENT 














The Mother 


I am the faith of little lives that make my thoughts 
their own. 

The spoken word, perhaps half heard, ends not with 
me alone, 

But ever widens outward into earth’s remotest zone. 


I am the joy of little hearts; and who more proud 
should be? 
Upon my breast they love to rest; or stand beside 
_ my knee, 
Like cherubs of the masters old, they turn their eyes 
to me. 


I am the hope of little souls, and who should be more 
brave? 

From reefs ahead that all hearts dread, the mother-love 
must save; 

Custodian I for God, who life to these, my children, 
gave. 


I am the home of little ones whose days around me 
turn. 

Of love or hate, my life their fate, of me this world 
they learn. 

In shaping their inconstancy, my all of heaven I earn. 


LOUISE BEECHER CHANCELLOR. 


Children’s Health Progress 


The health progress of children shows 
changes, based upon experience tables, as fol- 
lows, viz.: 

CHILDHOOD 


Period. 
VI. After cutting twelve-year- 
old molars. 


V. After getting all teeth but 
the twelve-year-old molars. 


IV. After getting some second 


teeth. 


Before getting any second 
teeth. 


III. 


INFANCY 


II. After learning to talk and 
to walk. 


Before learning to talk and 
to walk. 


The coming of teeth shows far better than 
any other physical signs the age development 
of the child. And yet the variations for the 
coming of the first teeth are so great that in 
infancy even such a standard is unreliable. Oc- 
casionally children have two or even four teeth 


at birth. Usually, however, the first tooth does 
not come until the fifth month. For this reason, 
the best months for children to be born are 
February and March, so that first teething 
comes in winter. 


Usually, as soon as teething begins, the health 
of the baby becomes less vigorous than before. 
The eruption of teeth causes fever of the gums 
and pain. 

For this and other reasons, children are sel- 
dom as well in the first general period of in- 
fancy as in the second. Four or five years of 
age marks a health and strength climax. The 
child is now out of infancy and not yet in the 
period when the first teeth are falling out and 
the second ones are coming. 


The period indicated as IV in the table is a 
severe one. Health usually has suffered both 
from absence of good first teeth and the erup- 
tion of the second teeth. 


The next period shows health improvement. 


Often period VI marks the best and firmest 
health that the individual ever knows. 


These periods have much to do with the ques- 
tions of bedtime and of home study. 

Every child should go to bed so early as to 
waken of his own motion. When a parent needs 
to waken a child in the morning, that in itself 
is evidence that he did not go to bed early 
enough the night before. Strange as it may 
seem at first statement, a child before getting 
his second teeth needs less sleep and does not 
need to go to bed so early as a year or two later, 
when the second teeth are erupting. 

As for home study in the evening, no child 
should have any such work. Some schools, how- 
ever, are so unwisely managed that such work 
seems to be required. Parents should certainly 
protest against such home study for children 
who have not yet reached period V. 

No real gain is made by evening home work 
in childhood. The vital reserve is drawn upon, 
and the next day and the next year the child 
- less vigorous than if the work had not been 

one. 

The main point for parents ever to keep in 
mind is that for success in life what counts 
most is vital reserve, energy, vigor, or what is 
often styled “health and strength.” There is 
but one sure way to assure such vigor in man- 
hood and in womanhood, and this is to save it in 
youth and in childhood. The child who is over- 
worked and who undersleeps is the ancestor, 
one might say, of the man or woman who has 
insufficient vital reserve to overcome in the long 
adventure of adult life. 
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JOGGING AROUND THE UNITED STATES 














Superintendent J. N. Muir, now of Orange, 
N. J., left the schools of Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania, well organized, with a strong, energetic 
purpose to go forward; and now Superintend- 
ent J. N. Adee is putting them forward. All 
the teachers are his cordial supporters and 
friends. There are various ways to get things 
done. Johnstown has been and is fortunate in 
its school superintendents. 


Doctor Henry S. Curtis has been making a 
successful campaign for a year to get play- 
grounds for Hazelton, Pennsylvania, Superin- 
tendent D. A. Harman has managed a long and 
skillful plan that has brought playground after 
playground to his fine mountain city crowning 
the eastern coalfield. 


Canton, Ohio, has a remarkably young and 
progressive set of teachers in its city schools. 

The McKinley monument is in some aspects 
even finer than Grant’s tomb on Riverside drive 
in New York. 

Superintendent John K. Baxter, of the city 
schools, is a civie leader whom all respect. Good 
schools naturally develop when the right kind 
of man is placed and kept at their head. 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has as superintend- 
ent, J. H. K. Hickman, for ten years a normal! 
school professor. The city has an ungraded 
class for defectives that is arousing great in- 
terest because it is doing great good. The 
teachers are an alert, eager, competent body 
who work together cordially. 

The school spirit in Lancaster is delightful. 


Superintendent Clifford J. Scott, at Union- 
town, Pennsylvania, has done in five years 
what any man would be proud to accomplish in 
twenty. The new high school is a credit to 
the success of his educational plans and labors. 

Uniontown has thrown vicious politics out 
of its schools, and brought education in. Suc- 
cess of this kind makes life worth while. 


Pennsylvania institutes are famous from end 
to end of the country. A good institute in that 
state is a delightful affair. Armstrong county 
had such an institute in December just before 
the holidays. The county superintendent is 
Professor W. A. Patton, who has been in charge 
for many years. The entertainments by the 
Galbraith Brothers were pleasant interludes. 
The musical direction was especially enthusi- 
astic. With some five hundred teachers chosen 
for years with care unusual in the states gen- 


erally, the instructional side of the institute 
afforded the best of opportunities to be strong 
and helpful. President S. D. Fess, of Antioch 
College, Ohio, talked upon modern problems in 
government, as befitted a congressman-elect. 
Superintendent James M. Coughlin of Wilkes- 
Barre pursued the themes of pedagogy, while 
W. E. Chancellor gave a course of talks upon 
the measurement and education of various 
kinds of human ability and aptitude. A din- 
ner of graduates of Indiana (Pa.) normal 
school was largely attended. And the course 
of evening entertainments and lectures in con- 
nection with the institute was so fine as to give 
a strong impetus to the movement for a Chau- 
tauqua in the county next summer. 


At Batavia the great work of individual in- 
struction goes forward better than ever. The 
School Journal will print soon an article upon 
the splendid influences emanating from this 
city and spreading from end to end of the 
country, and indeed of the earth. The Batavia 
system is a reality. It is fundamentally cor- 
rect because it is true to human nature. Su- 
perintendent John Kennedy has accomplished 
in fourteen years, through a demonstration in 
a relatively small town—Batavia has not much 
more than a dozen thousand people, the over- 
throw of mass instruction as a sacrosanct sys- 
tem of pedagogical theory and practice. Ba- 
tavia is one of the American educational Mec- 
cas, and no other is more deserving. 


Dean F. J. E. Woodbridge, of Columbia, is 
greatly worried about the degree of doctor of 
philosophy, and he has been telling his views 
to the Association of Eastern Universities. It 
will be a long time before even our ablest uni- 
versity professors get vigorous hold of the idea 
that the general public wishes all doctors to be 
doctors of medicine and laughs behind the faces 
of doctors of divinity and doctors of philosophy. 
An easy solution would be to abolish the de- 
gree and to certify each post-graduate (univer- 
sities call them “p. g’s.”) for exactly what each 
has studied. 

Some centuries ago “bachelors of arts” were 
known as such everywhere; then came “mas- 
ters of arts,” and “bachelors” were forgotten ; 
now come “doctors of philosophy,” and “mas- 
ters” are lost in oblivion. Already some uni- 
versities are fixing up the “D.C.L.” and the 
“D.Se.” to supersede the “Ph.D.” 

But all that the public wishes or needs is pro- 
tection against fakers. Universities that give 
higher degrees cheaply are a curse to the public. 
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PERTINENT PARAGRAPHS ABOUT 
PROMINENT PERSONS 

Doctor William H. Maxwell, who has just cele- 
brated his quarter-centenary as city school su- 
perintendent of New York, including his term 
of office in Brooklyn, was born in Ireland and 
completed his education there. New York is 
a foreigners’ city, and the fact that Doctor 
Maxwell is a foreigner born and bred has 
helped him greatly in politics, because a major- 
ity of New Yorkers can sympathize with him. 
He is the ablest executive yet developed in 
American education, and would have made as 
great a success and a more famous name if he 
had been called to a university presidency. 
There is only one fault that can fairly be laid 
at his door: he has worked too cheap. A sal- 
ary of but ten thousand dollars to manage the 
schools of New York city shows the contempt 
felt by its politicians and by its financial pow- 
ers who manipulate them for what is the most 
important office of all. Recently, the salary has 
been increased to twelve thousand. 


Doctor Ella Flagg Young, city superintend- 
ent of schools of Chicago, displays the quality 
of her sex in one item at least; she gets along 
beautifully in the city that she understands and 
muddles everything else that she touches. For 
Chicago she is invaluable. Her heart is there 
in its schools. . 


Doctor Martin G. Brumbaugh, superintend- 
ent of schools of Philadelphia, is said to be a 
Pennsylvania Dutchman. This is hard to be- 
lieve, for he has a hearty enthusiasm for spend- 

_ing money and. a still heartier enthusiasm for 
the good of others quite unlike the traditional 
notions at least of the Pennsylvania Dutch. If 
this man could have his head and if he could 
get a few other Pennsylvania Dutchmen like 
himself into the service of the newspapers to 
support him, it would not be many years before 
the Philadelphia schools would be as good as 
those of New York to-day, and better than 
those of Chicago. 


Keep your eye on Pittsburgh. Superintend- 
ent S. L. Heeter has a remarkable board behind 
him. The rich men of the city are backing 
this forward movement. Educators of stand- 
ing and of high ability are being brought into 
the service, among them Miss Ada Van Stone 
Harris, formerly of Newark and of Rochester. 
Mr. Heeter is a young man who lived through 
a tough experience in St. Paul. If Pittsburgh 
is redeemable by good intentions and main 
force, this reform movement will redeem it. 
But it does not require saying again that the 
three worst school situations in America in- 
clude Pittsburgh, San Francisco and Washing- 
ton. Mr. Heeter, however, does not need to 
contend with a salaried board as in San Fran- 
cisco, or with a board consisting of men and 
women white and black, as in Washington. 
Keep your eye on Pittsburgh. 
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It is reported that Superintendent Carroll G. 
Pearse, of Milwaukee, does not now send a 
sheet of orders or directions every day to the 
principals of the schools. He has kept out of 
the Socialist-anti-Socialist or Fusion warfare, 
and kept school successfully. He has won his 
long campaign for progressive policies in the 
National Education Association, of which he 
has been president. Still a young man with 
great physical strength, like Alexander, he must 
long for other worlds to conquer. Some day 
some larger city will ask him to leave Milwau- 
kee, and Milwaukee will probably meet the of- 
fer. This man is worth any salary that any 
city will pay; and Milwaukee knows it. 


Doctor A. E. Winship, of Boston, who was 
for many years a member of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, thinks nothing of 
traveling 50,000 miles a year on his lecture 
trips or twice around the globe in distance. He 
has seen more of American educators and edu- 
cational conditions than any other ten men to- 
gether. And everyone likes him because he 
looks for the good everywhere. 


Some newspapers are still harping upon the 
fact that Woodrow Wilson, president-elect, was 
only a university president before he became 
governor of New Jersey. A university presi- 
dency like that of Princeton is about as hard a 
place to fill successfully as a city superintend- 
ency of cities ranging around a half-million. 
But the average man on the street never sees a 
school system in its totality or a university as 
such; he sees teachers and pupils only as indi- 
viduals. One prediction is safe—the long ex- 
perience of President Wilson in selecting pro- 
fessors will serve him well in selecting a cabi- 
net and all other high officials. 


Superintendent William M. Davidson, of the 
schools of the District of Columbia, including 
the city of Washington, lost his summer vaca- ~ 
tion because of the long session of congress. A 
son of ex-Senator Blair, of New Hampshire, is 
now a member of the local board of education. 


On election 


But the people want home rule. 
It re- 


day in November they took a straw vote. 
sulted as follows, viz.: 
For the present system 900 
For the suffrage 10,700 
Now no one can vote in Washington. The 
proposition has been unpopular in congress. 


Professor W. C. Bagley, Ph.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, author of “The Educative 
Process,” one of the best pedagogical books ever 
written, says that men’s wives are more impor- 
tant than their educators or breeding-by-birth- 
and-rearing. Just so. Still, birth, breeding 
and education may make a man the choice ot 
some good woman. No! ‘The School Journa! 
meant it that way. The other way never was 
true. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Ida L. Daly, William McKinley Manual Training 
High School, Washington, D. C. 


Ida L. Daly, head teacher of English in the 
McKinley high school, Washington, died Octo- 
ber 22, 1912, of appendicitis, in the prime of 
her years. She had long been the foremost 
leader of the public school teachers (white) of 
the District of Columbia. She was the real 
author of the three several reform acts of con- 
gress of June, 1906, and won and held the re- 
spect of the most experienced senators and 
representatives. Upon her more than upon 
anyone else through the period of the last ten 
years has been laid the burden of the reforms. 
In 1906, the schools had no printed or even 
written courses of study, no rules or regula- 
tions, no daily or annual programs, no exami- 
nations whatever for teachers or for pupils. 
Ida L. Daly led in the movement for a stand- 
ardized educational system against great oppo- 
sition, all the greater, indeed, because working 
politically and as far as_ possible secretly 
through the district government and certain 
groups in congress. 

She was a great teacher of her special sub- 
ject; and excelled in general scholarship. 

To her should be accredited the legislation 
leading to the increase of salaries for teachers 
in 1906 and to the establishment of a system 
of certificates for promotion. In the last years 
she was working diligently for pensions for 
teachers. 

It has been the special misfortune of the 
schools of Washington to have an abnormally 
high death rate among the teachers and offi- 
cers; and to have a higher per cent of resigna- 
tions than any other city. In consequence, even 
the best teachers are soon forgotten. One- 
fifth of the pupils are new every year. Verily, 
there, the name of the teacher is writ in water. 

And yet in Washington and everywhere else 
let us pay honor reverently to the dead to whom 
honor is due, though recognizing that the work 
itself is the true reward. 


Margaret A. Cocker, Assistant Principal, School 
4, Paterson, N. J. 

New Jersey educators were shocked to hear 

of the sudden death of Margaret A. Cocker 

on New Year’s day. She had enjoyed excep- 


tionally good health all her life. She was 
physically and mentally strong and was capable 
of doing an immense amount of work without 
apparent fatigue. 

About the middle of December, Miss Cocker 
experienced severe pains in her chest. She 
immediately consulted a physician and was 
told that her health was in excellent condi- 
tion. She was in no way alarmed, as she had 
no other warning. She attended to all her du- 
ties in her usual way and even went to the the- 
atre on the last day of the year, retired later 
than usual and slept well all night. Shortly 
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after her rising, the severe pains returned. Her 
physician was summoned, but the fearful and 
distressing angina-pectoris claimed its victim; 
and she died about one o’clock of the afternoon. 

Miss Cocker was known by all school work- 
ers in New Jersey. She has been active in the 
work of the state teachers’ association. There 
has often been talk of electing her president of 
that body, but so far only men have been elected 
to that position in this state. 

Miss Cocker began her school career as a 
teacher in second grade. She had considerable 
experience in the grades and then was given 
departmental supervision of drawing, nature 
and geography in School No. 3 in Paterson. 
During this experience, she taught the draw- 
ing, and was exceptionally successful. Her 
work attracted attention not only in Paterson, 
but in various other cities in and out of New 
Jersey. Under the superintendency of Wm. 
E. Chancellor, she was appointed assistant 
principal in No. 4, a school of thirty-six teach- 
ers and over fifteen hundred pupils. She was 
working in this position when called away. She 
was also an exceptionally skilful evening school 
teacher. 

Miss Cocker was a true leader, and had an 
unlimited stock of good sense and tact to re- 
inforce her great ability. Many were the ut- 
terances of her pupils that bear heart-felt and 
true testimony to the faith they had in her as 
teacher and friend. One edition of the kindly 
references made to Miss Cocker by school boy 
and school girl on street and playground would 
make an heirloom to be coveted. Resolutions, 
tributes and memorials have been prepared by 
various organizations. The death of no other 
woman in Paterson has caused such profound 
regret. 

Miss Cocker had just very successfully 
started The Woman Suffrage League of Pat- 
erson, N. J. She was intensely interested in 
this field, as well as in church work. The state 
has lost a forceful character. May we profit by 
her example and take inspiration from her life! 


The city of Paterson is fortunate in that her 
best families are glad to have their daughters 
teach in the public schools. Of such a family 
came Margaret Cocker, one of the ablest women 
and one of the most skilful teachers of all 
those whose accomplishment we know. She died 
untimely, never having known illness before. 
Despite the first warnings, she kept on with all 
her many enterprises and was struck down, to 
the loss of her city and of all of us. 


A movement to enlist the aid of the college 
fraternities in the fight against like associa- 
tions in the high schools has been inaugurated 
by the Phi Delta Theta. Refusal to accept for 
membership those who have been members of 
the high school fraternities is the club to be 
used. 











CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 








A Layman on German Education 

Price Collier, in the series of articles on Ger- 
many now running in Scribner’s, has this to say 
of the army and navy, under the caption of 
“The Land of Damned Professors” : 

I am still one of those who remain distrustful and 
disdainful of the Carnegie holy water, and a firm be- 
liever that the two best schools in Germany, or any- 
where else they are as well conducted as here, are the 
army and navy. Even if they were not schools of war, 
they would be an inestimable loss to the country were 
they no longer in existence as manhood-training 
schools. 

Of one feature of German education one can write 
without reservation, and that is the teaching. Every- 
where it is good, often superlatively good, and a half 
a dozen times I have listened to the teaching of a class 
in history, in Latin, in German literature, in French 
literature, where it was a treat to be a listener. 

We know how little these men and women teachers 
are paid, but there is such a flood of intellectual output 
in Germany that the competition is ferocious in these 
callings, and the schools can pick and choose only from 
those who have borne the severest tests with the great- 
est success. The teaching is so good that it explains 
in part the amount of work these poor children are en- 
abled, to get through. 


Education by Amusement 

In the Point of View in the same magazine is 
this apt comment: 

We instructors of youth have become the showmen 
of the intellectual life; we must wind up this toy and 
that, and set it going to stir their jaded young minds. 
Ours the song and dance; ours the tired feet and tired 
minds in trying to furnish mental amusement for the 
young. 

At the risk of being thought a very Rip Van Winkle, 
I submit, as an educator, my disagreement with. it all. 
It is for us to put the young through their paces, not 
for them to put us, nor is it well for them to sit tor- 
pidly at judgment while their elders perform. Life is 
a proposition put up to the young. 


The Colleges and Household Sciences 
Hugo Miinsterberg, the versatile and always 
interesting commentator on phases of Ameri- 
can life, pleads in Good Housekeeping for the 
introduction of household science into the east- 
ern colleges for women, on the ground of its 
cultural value, as well as its practical effect. 


“It is claimed that nearly ten billion dollars are 
spent annually in the United States by women for 
household maintenance; yet it is spent without that 
deeper knowledge of the material, its sources, its ef- 
fects, its characteristics, which would be demanded 
in any other large economic transaction.” 


Cut Out the Home Study 

The Ladies’ Home Journal having proved, to 
its own satisfaction at least, that the present 
public school system is a failure, now proceeds 
to propose reforms, the first being the abolition 
of home study, in the lower grades at least. 

“There would be a tremendous jolt felt by the whole 
futile system, if each father (or mother) would con- 
vince himself of the wisdom of having his child’s les- 
sons end with school hours, just as his own business 
ends with his office hours; in other words, that there 
should be no books brought home; no lessons studied 
in the evenings. Of the physical and mental folly of 
evening study by a child every parent can easily sat- 
isfy himself.” 


The Recitation is the Thing 
The Loss of Efficiency in the Recitation, Edu- 
cational Review, brings us back to the simple 
but neglected proposition that all our systems 
exist for the sake of well-conducted recitations. 


Never have I known a first-class master of.the reci- 
tation who could not do about everything else well. 
Should he but look abroad, the sad-is-my-lot teacher 
would quickly find that high skill in the classroom is 
the surest stepping-stone to widespread recognition of 
his excellences—that unusually high-grade teaching has 
a market value. If but half of the energy and inge- 
nuity now employed by some teachers to force public 
recognition of virtues that others cannot appreciate 
were devoted for a period to an intensive study of their — 
classroom problems, they would quickly turn their mis- 
guided activity into more fruitful lines of endeavor. 


_ Play Better Than Gymnastics 

In the same magazine the Executive Values 
in Education are discussed and the following 
common-sense opinion of play is expressed: 

Truly there is no substitute for play. The most skil- 
fully devised gymnastic system cannot take its place. 
Gymnastic exercises are wholesome and, under the ab- 
normal conditions of our life, decidedly necessary to 
the proper development of human bodies. We could 
wisely desire a gymnasium for every school in the land 
that crooked spines be made straight and narrow chests 
expanded and flaccid muscles made strong. But in the 
spirit of play a child will forget mealtime and bed- 
time. Will a child do that for the class in gymnastics? 

Tell me, is there any gymnastic system that has 
power to thrill the spirit as can “Pom-Pom-Pull- 
Away,” “Run-Sheep-Run,” “Pussy-in-the-Corner,” or 
good old-fashioned “Tag”? Is there any system of ex- 
ercise that can charm the imagination and make life 
as madly joyous as a game of “Indians” or “Pirates’’? 
What can we say of any drill that will give it the ex- 
alted place that baseball or cricket hold in the hearts 


(Continued on page 148) 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 














Correct Pronunciation. By Julian W. Abernathy, 
Ph. D., author of “American Literature,” “The Acad- 
emy of Orthoepist,” and one of the Editors of Mer- 
rill’s English Texts. 173 pages. Price, 75 cents. 
Charles Merrill Company. 


This manual contains about three thousand 
words often mispronounced by the ordinary 
citizen; and its convenient size gives it a dis- 
tinct advantage over Phyfe. This leads us to 
suggest that an edition with limp binding and 
thin paper would find sale with an apprecia- 
tive public. The separate list for proper names 
does not strike us so favorably as the single 
list. The diacritical marks are the popular 
Websterian signs and the New International is 
also the favored authority for pronunciation. 

The introduction of common expressions from 
other languages, such as fraulein and alma 
mater, is a serviceable feature. Speaking of 
Latin quotations, we may be allowed to express 
the wish that from this book, or from some 
other source, a few at least of the thousands 
of students who use a non-English pronuncia- 
tion of Latin will learn how to pronounce those 
same quotations. Alma mater is an example 
of their insufferable affectation. 

We welcome Professor Abernethy’s compen- 
dium and recommend it not only as a reference 
book, but also as a textbook. - 


The Swallow Book. By Dr. Giuseppe Pitre. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by Ada Walker Camehl. Cloth, 
12mo, 158 pages, 60 illustrations. Price, 35 cents. 
American Book Company, New York. 


The work of an Italian student of folk-lore, 
this book brings together many myths, legends, 
fables, superstitions, folk songs, proverbs, and 
riddles connected with the swallow. The myths 
come from Greece, Spain, Siberia, North Amer- 
ica, Roumania, Lapland and many other coun- 
tries, the fables from such widely separated 
_ places as Venetia, Finland, the island of Mau- 
ritius. The legends are of St. Francis, St. 
Guthlac, St. James. 

A good thing about the illustrations is that 
they do illustrate. They are, moreover, artis- 
tic and pleasing. For the most part they are 
mere delicate sketches that break the page. 

As an occasional reading book for the gram- 
mar grades, “The Swallow Book,” should prove 
interesting and pleasing to the children. 


Principles of Educational Practice. By Paul Klap- 
per, Ph. D., Instructor of Education, College of the 
City of New York. 485 pages. Price, $1.75. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. 
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A book of interest to teachers and students 
of education. The topics discussed are: The 
meaning and function of education, education 
as physiological adjustment, education as so- 
ciological adjustment, and education as mental 
adjustment. 

From the various branches of knowledge im- 
plied in the above topics, the author selects 
those principles which he regards as impor- 
tant for education and discusses each in turn 
in relation to various concrete problems of the 
schoolroom, as well as to various problems of 
education in general. 

The style is clear and direct and this feature, 
taken together with the concrete and practical 
turn of the discussions, should render the book 
unusually attractive and valuable for the ele- 
mentary as well as the advanced student of 
education. 


Physical Laboratory Guide. By Frederick C. Reeve, 
E. E., Master in Physics, Newark Academy, Newark, 
N. J. 192 pages. Price, 60 cents. American Book 
Company, New York. 


The fullness and the explicitness with which 
this book presents its wide range of laboratory 
experiments is a commendable feature. It aims 
to give the student a clear notion of his pro- 
cedure before he starts his work and to save 
the teacher needless repetition of important di- 
rections. This feature would have been en- 
riched further by a fuller use of diagrams of 
the apparatus and of the manner of its connec- 
tion and use. The table of physical constants 
is excellent, being unusually large and of a wide 
range. It is a well-written book which aims to 
quicken accuracy and clearness in laboratory 
physics. 


The President’s Cabinet. By H. B. Learned. 8vo, 
471 pages. 1912, Yale University Press, New Haven. 


In this field hitherto but one important book 
had been written, and that but recently, by Dr. 
Mary Hinsdale, of Ann Arbor. The work be- 
fore us by Dr. Learned is considerably longer 
and more complete. The author has had a con- 
siderable experience as a teacher and a valu- 
able training as a university post-graduate 
student at home and abroad. With no knowl- 
edge of public affairs, his approach is academic 
and tentative, and his viewpoint insecure. 
And yet the work has much merit. In truth, 
it has a consequent merit in that it is in no way 
sophisticated and casuistical. Dr. Learned 
really desires things to be right, and if he thinks 
that certain transactions that he recounts pro- 
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ceeded upon merit; if, to be specific, he thinks 
that the cabinet of the president has grown to 
be what it is from only the causes that he sets 
forth, the worst to be said is that he is too good 
a man to know all of the world in which he is 
living and from which he has come. 

We are offered here a book of statesmanship 
supposed to tell the real story of a most impor- 
tant branch of the government service, such at 
least is the assumption. What we have in fact 
is a very accurate and a very readable record 
of what the statesmen of the past have meant 
their posterity to believe about themselves. 
There is none of that terrible earnestness for 
truth that alone makes a history great. We 
stay pleasantly upon the surface of things. To 
illustrate: a large part of the struggle of Jack- 
son with his cabinet, especially with reference 
to the national bank and to the removal of the 
deposits, was concerned with the hideous cor- 
ruption of congress, for sixty members held 


stock in the bank, gotten for nothing or at a- 


nominal price. Yet the author never mentions 
either Biddle or the bank. Quite as abom- 
inable a situation caused the fight over Presi- 
dent Johnson, but we are allowed to believe 
that only a constitutional question was in- 
volved. 

This is a book that can be read by any high 
school boy or girl without any possible damage 
to the youthful view that it is a nice, open, good 
world into which he or she is soon to go. But 
it is not a book likely to be taken seriously by 
real statesmen and men of affairs. It is a fine 
library work of reference, and as such should 
prove helpful to high school and college 
teachers. 
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Two and Two Make Four. By Bird S. Coler. 248 
pages. Price, $1.50 net; 12 cents postage. Frank D. 
Beattys & Co., New York. 


The topic of Mr. Coler’s vigorous sermon is 
the godless school and its relation to the grow- 
ing viciousness of the people; and his view- 
point is that of economics rather than of re 
ligion. Corollaries to his proposition for 
teaching religion in the schools are—denomi- 
national division of the educational funds and 
the futility of the socialistic propaganda. Mr. 
Coler.is probably destined to stir up some lively 
discussion. 


Benpamin of Ohio. By James Otis. 
156 pages, illustrated. Price, 35 cents. 
Company, New York. 


Seth of Colorado. By James Otis. Cloth, 12mo, 
147 pages, with illustrations. Price, 35 cents. Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York. 


Cloth, 12mo, 
American Book 


James Otis has secured an enviable position 
in the hearts of the younger boys throughout 
this country as a writer of adventure and boy 
experiences. The American Book Company 
has just published two of his latest stories, 
Benjamin of Ohio and Seth of Colorado. 

In Benjamin of Ohio the author narrates 
the experiences of this young boy as he accom- 
panied his family from Massachusetts to the 
Ohio company. The history is exact and cor- 
rect, but the boy loses sight of the fact that he 
is reading history while he is reading the book, 
After weeks of travel through rain and snow, 
they arrive at Marietta, where life begins in 
earnest for the two lads, who display the true 
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PHILADELPHIA NORMAL SCHOOL FoR GirRLS, Dec. 19, 1912. 
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New England spirit of saving up enough money 
from the fish and game that they sold to pur- 
chase an eight-acre lot, and how in time they 
built a hut for themselves and finally became 
an important factor in the later development of 
Marietta. 

Seth of Colorado is somewhat similar in na- 
ture, for it narrates a similar experience of 
Seth, who departed from Lawrence, Kansas, 
and finally arrived at Pueblo, Colorado. This 
story is full of pioneer day experiences such as 
wi! interest the young reader. 

30th of these books merit a place in the 
young people’s reading library. They also make 
most excellent supplementary work. 

Antoine of Oregon. By James Otis. Cloth, 12mo, 
149 pages, illustrated. Price, 835 cents. American Book 
Company, New York. 


This is another of the stories of the states 
told in autobiographical style. Young Antoine, 
son of a fur trader, guides a company of set- 
tlers from St. Louis over the famous Oregon 
trail. The principal facts of geography and 
history are wrought into an easy, interesting 
narrative. This is one of the best of the in- 
genious series. 


} 

The Adventure of a Brownie. By Dinah Maria 
Mulock Craik, edited by Marion Foster Washburne. 
A supplementary reader for the third and fourth 
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grades. Drawings by Will Vawter. Cloth, 152 pages. 
Price, 35 cents. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 


Only the teachers of the early primary grades 
know how difficult it is to get good supple- 
mentary reading for use in these grades. Most 
of the books that are furnished are too complex 
in plot, deal with too many characters and usu- 
ally betray the adult point of view. Children 
require fairy tales, folk lore, simple stories of 
home life, and that they be told in such a man- 
ner as to rouse the interest and exercise as 
well the charm of imagination. This little 
story of the adventures of a Brownie contains, 
in our estimation, the above excellencies. For 
while it is not a folk tale, it deals with the 
Brownie as one of its characters and moves in 
the atmosphere of these early and more child- 
like people who believe in brownies and fairies. 
The primary teacher will find this an excellent 
supplementary reader. It will also make 
excellent home and bedtime reading for the 
little ones. 

It is profusely illustrated, contains a bio- 
graphical sketch of the author, and a suggested 
reading list, also a chapter of suggestions to 
the teacher. 


Industrial Mathematics. By Horace Wilmer Marsh, 
head of department of mathematics, school of science 
and technology, Pratt Institute, with the collaboration 
of Annie Griswold Fordyce Marsh. 476 pages; cloth. 
$2.00 net. John Wiley & Sons, New York. 
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As its name indicates, this book has been 
written for the use of those who are employed 
or anticipate employment in technical indus- 
tries. It has been tried out for seven years in 
both day and evening classes. Its characteris- 
tic features are the persistent use of actual 
commercial data; the problems involving meas- 
uring instruments such as the micrometer, the 
vernier caliper and the planimeter; its clear 
explanation of the slide-rule, and its chapters 
on screw-cutting, pulleys, belts and horsepower. 
The book furnishes in condensed and simple 
form the mathematics, arithmetic, algebra and 
trigonometry which is indispensable to the 
shop foreman or master mechanic. 


A Practice Book in Arithmetic. 
Harriet E. Sharpe. 88 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
ver, Burdett & Co., New York. 


The work presented includes counting, find- 
ing pages, the fundamental operations, elemen- 
tary work in fractions, Roman notation, and 
the book will be found very useful for rounding 
out the work of the second year. 


Teachers’ Manual of Biology: A handbook to ac: 
company the Applied Biology and the Introduction to 
Biology by Maurice A. Bigelow and Anna N. Bigelow. 
By Maurice A. Bigelow, professor of biology in Teach- 
ers’ college, Columbia university. 113 pages. 40 cents 
net. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Second year. By 
Sil- 


This little volume is not to take the place of a 
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textbook, nor is it a discussion of the general 
principles of biology study; but it supplies de- 
tails of the working out of lessons which make 
it a help to the experienced and a necessity to 
the inexperienced teacher. 





Graded Drawing and Con- 
struction Books: A progres- 
sive course in eight parts. 
Published by A. Flanagan & 
Co., Chicago. This most ex- 
cellent drawing series is di- 
vided into two parts, namely, 
the primary and intermediate 
grades, one to four, and the 
grammar grades, parts five to 
eight. The first four numbers 
are fifteen cents each; the re- 
maining four numbers are 
twenty cents each. This draw- 
ing series has been designed to awaken in the children 
an interest in familiar subjects and an appreciation 
of the beauty of common things; also with the view of 
correlating the work with other studies. The author 
readily understands and appreciates that not every 
student in the common schools will become a great art- 
ist, and his endeavor has been to obtain from the 
pupil the expression of an idea rather than the nicety 
of form and proportion. But still he holds before the 
pupil the ideal, though not in such a way as to dis- 
courage the student. The author devotes some time 
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to suggestions on the selection and use of material, 
methods for imparting independenc and skill to un- 
trained fingers, clay modeling, paper tearing and 
cutting. 

The materials for carrying on the work are neither 
expensive nor elaborate, and no special instruction is 
required. Any successful teacher of other branches of 
study in the common school course can teach this course 
of drawing with marked success and unusual results. 


Evening School Series: Reading Lessons for For- 
eigners and Adult Beginners, Studies in English, 
Arithmetic, History and Government of the United 
States. By William Estabrook Chancellor. 

These pioneer evening school text-books, recently 
revised, have always had an extensive sale because they 
have given satisfaction in use in many cities. The 
American Book Company. 


The Graded City Spellers. By William Estabrook 
Chancellor. State adoption in California for a decade; 
adopted and used in many cities. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 


Books Received 


Deutsche Heimat. Edited by Josefa Schrakamp. 
Cloth, 16mo, 404 pages, illustrated; with notes, conver- 
sational questions and vocabulary. Price, 80 cents. 
American Book Company, New York. 


An Inductive Chemistry. By Robert H. Bradbury, 
A. M., Ph. D., Head of the Department of Science, 
Southern High School, Philadelphia. 415 pages and 
index. Price, $1.25. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


Biology: An Introductory Story. By Herbert W. 
Conn, Ph. D., Professor of Biology in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 425 pages. Price, $1.50. Silver, Burdette & 
Co., New York. 


Elementary Biology: Animal and Human. By James 
Edward Peabody, A. M., Head of the Department of 
Biology, Morris High School, Bronx, New York City, 
author of “Studies in Physiology” and “Laboratory 
Exercises in Anatomy and Physiology,” and Arthur Ells- 
worth Hunt, Ph. D., Head of the Department of Biology, 
Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 212 
pages. Price, $1.00. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


Growing a Life. By Charles Evans, President of the 
Central State Normal School, Edmond, Okla. 214 
pages. Rand, McNally Company, Chicago. 


Tell Me a Story. By Lida Brown McMurry, Primary 
Critic Teacher, State Normal School, DeKalb, Ill. 112 
pages. Price, 30 cents. B. F. Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany, Atlanta. 


The Teacher's Health: A study in the Hygiene of an 
Occupation. By Lewis M. Terman, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education, Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 137 
pages. Price, 60 cents, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 


Education: The Old and the New. By William P. 
Hastings. 299 pages. Price, $1.00. By mail, $1.15. 
Published by the Author, Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Japanese Twins. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. [Illus- 
trated. 178 pages. Price, $1.00. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 
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CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 
(Continued from page 142) 

of boys? What can a girl do with the clumsy appa- 
ratus invented by grown-up people that will delight 
her as do rope-jumping, tennis and dancing? Or, 
finally, what exercise can be invented and done in the 
house which will permanently enrich life as does the 
triumph of the slender and unaided child body over a 
large volume of clear, cold, blue water, when the nerves 
are steady and cool, and the blood sings for joy of the 
conquest on the hottest day in summer? 


Uncle Sam and His Wards 


The Atlantic Monthly tells of the practical 
education which the government is giving to 
the Indians. 

Much of the education which the Indian pupils re- 
ceive in the government schools is practical, compris- 
ing farming, fruit and stock raising and the elemental 
trades for the boys, and cooking, sewing, nursing and 
laundering for the girls. Especial attention is given 
to agriculture. Experts are employed on the reserva- 
tions to teach the most approved methods of cultivation 
of the soil, and experiment farms have been established 
to discover the crops which can be raised most advan- 


tageously in the various localities. To stimulate the 
interest of the pupils, old and young, they are encour- 
aged to hold agricultural fairs, where live stock and 
produce are exhibited. 

Hundreds of Indians are working on the govern- 
ment’s irrigation schemes. Railroads are offering em- 
ployment to boys who are learning trades or who show 
any inclination for mechanics. Co-operation between 
the bureau of Indian affairs and private corporations 
is enabling our wards to improve their economic con- 
dition and to meet the demands of civilization. 


The Socialization of the College, Walter 
Libby, Popular Science Monthly, treats of the 
college man in his change from an ascetic to a 
worldly-minded man. 


The remoteness of academic training from the real 
goal to be attained is naturally more marked in the 
other departments. One phase of this weakness is 
found in the endless theme work produced by students 
in compulsory English composition. As has been wit- 
tily said, there is a great difference between having 
something to say and having to say something, and in 
the work of composition the student is, indeed, placed 
in a notoriously artificial attitude. 
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Conservation of the Child 


By DR. ARTHUR HOLMES 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


This work offers a practical guide to 
the teacher, doctor, or anyone inter- 
ested in child welfare, for the examina- 
tion and measuring of intelligence of 
retarded and feeble-minded children. 
That there are 6,000,000 retarded and 
150,000 feeble-minded children in our 
ublic schools makes this book particu- 
arly timely for the guidance of all in- 
terested in conserving the child. 

346 pages. 16 illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 





READY SOON 


SCHOOL FEEDINC 


Its History and Practice at Home and Abroad 
By LOUISE STEVENS BRYANT - 
of the Psychological Clinic, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

The author has made an elaborate 
study and comparison of various meth- 
ods of school-feeding, and it is a par- 
ticularly timely contribution to the one- 
and three-cent lunches to school chil- 
dren. The problems of malnutrition 
are thoroughly dealt with, throwin 
light on the mental, moral and physica 
development of the child. 

310 pages. 12 full-page illustrations. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 





Current Educational Activities 
By JOHN PALMER GARBER 


Associate Supt. of Public Schools. of 
Philadelphia, 


A report upon current educational 
activities throughout the world, dealin 
with such problems as vocational oat 
agricultural education development af- 
fecting the public schools and higher 
institutions of learning, social problems, 
foreign educational meetings, etc. A 
unique year book. Very serviceable. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
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To Readers of “My Diary” | 


The School Journal Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., desires suit- 
able original illustrations for 
My Diary, by Mary Warwick, 
which will be published in book 
form upon completion of its 
serial appearance in the col- 
umns of the School Journal. 
To secure such illustrations, we 
offer to pay five dollars for the 
best drawing sent in by anyone 
to illustrate any scene in any 
installment. In all we will use 
ten illustrations. Each drawing 
should be in india ink and ready 
for reproduction. Payment will 
be made in cash as soon as the 
drawing has been accepted. 
This offer is open to any one. 
The illustrator should plan for 
a picture either 3 inches by 3% 
inches or 3% inches by 5% 
inches when ready for printing, 
that is, either a half page or a 
full page of a 12mo. book. 

Drawings not used will be re- 
turned upon request. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL PUBLISH- 

ING Co., INC. 


Adjectives 


Surely there must be some- 
thing the matter with the vo- 
cabulary of our young people, 
when they have to depend so 
exclusively upon such words as 
“Sure!” “Dandy!” and “Won- 
derful!” to express their prin- 
cipal emotions. What is most 
extraordinary about all this is 
that the vocabulary of young 
women does not seem to be im- 
proved by a college career. One 
would think that it would be 
quite impossible to study.Latin 
and French and German, liter- 
ature and philosophy for a 
number of years (even though 
studied in the most superficial 
manner) without acquiring 
enough variety of words to 
carry one through any common 
experience. 

The method of studying Eng- 
lish in our schools is entirely 
wrong. There should be classes 
in adjectives.—Life. 
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Why Suffer? 


and feel good for nothing? 
not willing to endure the headache, the back- 
ache, the lassitude, the nervousness, the gen- 
eral sense of misery from which women are so 
There is a far better 
thing todo. Thousands and thousands of now 
stronger and happier women 
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astonished at the difference in your feelings, your 


apt to suffer at times. 


spirits and your looks. 


Your digestive organs will be strengthened, your liver stimu- 
lated, your bowels regulated. With these organs in good order, 


Surely you are 


You will be 





and with impurities removed from your system, all your bodily 
functions will be performed naturally, without suffering. 


You will have purer, richer blood, brighter eyes, clearer com- 
plexion. You will know what it is to be cheerful—and what this 
means to yourself and those about you—after you have secured 


the tonic effect of the valuable and relia 


-Beecham’s Pills. You 


will know how genuine these true friends are which 


Make Women Healthier 


Directions of special value to women are with every box 
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Said a cheerful old bear at 
the Zoo: 
“T never have time to feel blue. 
If it bores me, you know, 
To walk to and fro, 
I reverse it and walk fro and 
to.” 





—Century. 
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His Rising Hopes 

Mr. Jenkins was talking with 
a young man whom he hoped 
might become his son-in-law. 
Wishing to encourage the young 
man, who had very little of this 
world’s goods, the old gentle- 
man said: 

“T am proud of my girls, sir, 
and there is nothing I would 
like better than to .see them 
married to bright, smart young 
men. I have made considerable 
money and the girls won’t go 
to their husbands penniless, by 
any means. Now, there’s Belle, 


twenty-five years old, one of the 
best girls in the world. I shall 
give her ten thousand dollars 
when she marries. Then next 
comes Caroline, who won’t see 
thirty-five again, and I shall 
give her twenty thousand. And 
the man who marries Delia, 
who is forty, will have thirty 
thousand.” 


The young man reflected for 
a moment or so and then in- 
quired: 

“You haven’t got a daughter 


" about fifty, have you?”—Har- 


per’s Bazar. 
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BROWN’S 


Bronchial 


TROCHES 


never fail to instantly relieve hoarseness, loss of 
voice, coughs, irritation or soreness of the throat. 
They are used extensively all over the world by 
prominent clergymen. All public speakers and 
singers find them invaluable. Used over fifty years 
and still unrivaled. Unquestionably the most 


Convenient and Effective 
Cough Remedy 


You can use them freely with perfect safety as 
they contain no opiates or other harmful ‘drugs. 
Always keep a box in the house ready for use. 
Carry them in your purse or vest pocket. They are 


sold everywhere in boxes—never in bulk. 


Prices 25c, 50c: and $1.00 
Sample sent free on req 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON Boston, Mass. 
CE oe 








THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
of Childhood 


Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings. 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element 
through Action, Rhythm ‘and Sound. tior to any other 
series of primary readers ever blishe in Simplicity of 
Method, in Literary Content, and in eye f cellence. 
Valuable either as Basal or Savsleanibaery. he Teacher's 
Manual provides “daily lessons, worked out in etal for the 


gee of ~to4g teacher. 
+ + 80c, Second aed ° = 
First “Reader » « 8@e, Manual ° 


GOODWIN’S COURSE "IN 
SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


A practical and thoroughly graded course, completely illus- 
trated, for teachers’ and ih use. Tissue paper patterns 
accompany Books II. and fr free. 


Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. Book III, 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES 
IN ARITHMETIC 


y EDWARD L. THOR 
Prof. of Edevations! Psychology in eo * College, 
Columbia University. 

A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, eliminating 
the copying of examples by the pupils and saving both time 
and eye-strain. Suitable for use with any text book. 

PCD 5 « 5 0 cise each 10 ts 

Teacher's Edition . 1... : each 15 coats 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 


393-399 Lafayette Street, New York City 


Dept. A 











| in 1871. 
| tion in high schools and small colleges until in 
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TEN UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 
(Continued from page 134) 
Halle. His father was a well-known preacher. 
For four years he served as a high school prin- 


| cipal in Illinois and then became professor of 


political science in the University of Pennsyl- 


| vania, where he stayed twelve years. For five 
| years more he taught this specialty in the Uni- 
_ versity of Chicago. 
| of Northwestern University, 
| mained two years, going in 1904 to the Uni- 
| versity of Illinois, which he has wonderfully 
| developed. 


Then he became president 
where he re- 


He married in Germany a wife of a famous 


| line of scholars. 


Unlike the others of this account, he has writ- 
ten no books. His genius lies in the reorgani- 


| gation and development of universities and in 


executive work generally. 


Leland Stanford Has an Ichthyologist, Physician 
and General Natural Scientist 


Upon the Pacific Coast in California are two 
great universities. Of these, we hear most of 
Leland Stanford, and of its head, David Starr 
Jordan, the only physician in the list. What- 
ever education can do for a man has been done 
for the head of Leland Stanford. He studied 
science as a post-graduate after a course in 


' Cornell, then medicine, then more science, tak- 
| ing several higher degrees by earning them. 


He was born in 1851, becoming a teacher first 
He held one and another minor posi- 


1885 he became president of Indiana Univer- 
sity. In 1887, as a widower, he took for sec- 
ond wife a lady of a wealthy family of Worces- 
ter, Mass. In 1891, he became president of 
the California institution with its vast endow- 
ment. 

President Jordan is famous as a writer upon 
science and upon government. His books are 
highly valuable. Unquestionably he is the first 
of American university chiefs in his literary 
and scientific work. 

California Has a Grecian Specialist 
At Berkeley, California, is President Benja- 


min Ide Wheeler of the State University, a 
graduate of Brown University and a post- 


graduate of Heidelberg, Germany, specialist in 


Greek language and literature. He was born 
in 1854. His earliest positions as a teacher 
were in Brown and Harvard. In 1886 he went 
to Cornell, where he remained until 1899, when 
he was called to the University of California. 
How can this kind of career be accounted for? 
Ample means, a fortunate marriage, great ex- 
ecutive ability, an attractive personality, suc- 
cess in managing the classical school at Athens, 
Greece, excellence as a teacher, several well- 
written books and a certain kind of good for- 
tune known as opportunity. 

Nearly every one of these men is a rich man. 
Every one of them is an institutional worker 
subordinating his own aims to the welfare of 
the university that he serves. . Not one of them 
has any propaganda to promote. 
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Careers Worth Considering 
The young man now at the beginning of his 


| 


| 


teaching would do well to consider each of these | 


careers. 
Space does not permit enumerating them. 


They contain more lessons than one. | 


Every one of these men is of irreproachable | 


moral character. 


They are not all tactful men; | 


on the contrary, several of them are brusque | 


of manner. 


Were the inside story of their ex-. 


periences as university teachers and heads to - 
be told, there would be many painful things for | 
which to account as, for example, the unwar- | 


ranted dismissal of Professor E. A. Ross from 
Leland Stanford some years ago. 
bright and shining light at Wisconsin. 
president often loses battles in order to win 
campaigns. 

Some of these men have their records yet to 
make. Every one of them has been, able, how- 
ever. to convince the governing boards of these 
great, institutions that their interests would be 
safe in such hands. 

Next month The School] Journal will discuss 


the careers of ten state and city school super- 


intendents. ' 

University heads receive from six to twenty 
thousand dollars a year as salary, usually about 
ten, with house. Their institutions expend an- 
nually two or three million dollars. Some of 
these men are presidents of their boards of 
trustees as well as of their faculties; others are 
not. The school superintendents who will be 
discussed receive from six to twelve thousand 
dollars and control annually sometimes as much 
as the entire endowments of even the greatest 
endowed universities. 


The comparative situations ‘are worth look- 


ing into. 
EN ROUTE 
(Continued from page 132) 
Suggestions to Correspondents 
J. M., Sunbury, Pa. 

Cook’s Tourist’s Handbook of Ho!land is a 
satisfactory and inexpensive guide. For “read- 
ing up” before a visit to Holland, there is no 
more valuable or entertaining book than 
Through the Gates of the Netherlands, by M. 
E. Waller; it combines a vast fund of useful 


information with a charming tale, full of bub- | 
The Spell of Holland, by Burton | 


bling wit. 
E. Stevenson, is another good volume for the 
prospective traveler. 

C. L. P., Beverly, Mass. 

Switzerland is an ideal place in winter for 
the tourist who is fond of outdoor sports. The 
climate is clear ana bracing and the sunshine is 
almost perpetual. Bobsledding and skiing are 
incomparable sports and great care is taken to 
make these pastimes safe, convenient and en- 
ticing. At all the winter resorts the hotels and 
pensions are thoroughly heated, and their rates 
are somewhat lower than in summer. Berne is 
a fine place for coasting; the coasters take the 
cable road up the Gurten, whence they may de- 
scend over miles of winding roads of compara- 
tively easy grade. 


He is now a 
A good | 











‘NEW YORK 


Teaching With 

the Microscope 

injects the element of real, visual 

interest into'Science lessons. 

The impression gained from act- 

ually seeing things is far greater 

than merely listening or reading. 

It is important, however, that +, 

the microscope used in. de- & ae 
monstrating lesssons in Botany, Zoology and Physi- 
ology should be accurate—simple and convenient 
in use—and so constructed to stand constant and 


.. prolonged use. — 


~~ Bausch lomb - 


Microscopes. 


fully meet every requirement of teachers. They are widely 
and successfully used in leading educational institutions. . 
Price $31.50 Special price to Schools 
Familiarize yourself with the superior qualities of our 
microscope. Send to-day for our catalogue 9A on school . 
equipment and “A Manual of Elementary Microscopy.” 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©. . 


WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 











The demand for 


Underwood Operators 


is exceeded only by the demand for 
Underwood Typewriters. 

Annual sales of Underwoods surpass 
by many thousands those of any other 


typewriter. 
41% machines used for instruc- 
tion purposes in the various 
schools throughout the United States are 
Underwoods. Nearest competitor 29%. 
This means that each year there are 
more opportunities offered to Underwood 
Operators than any others. 
Any typist will tell you that the great- 
est demand exists for Underwood Opera- 
tors. ; 
Therefore, the best typewriter to learn 
is the Underwood. 
“The Machine You Will Eventually 
Buy.” 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
roe tee | 5 


: {ncorporated 
Underwood Building - . NEW YORK 


Branches in All Principal Cities. 


of the total number of writing 
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Esterbrook 


School Pens 





Used in a great majority of 
the public schools of the 
United States. 


Backed by a half-century’s reputation and success. 


Carefully designed for each grade of school and 


college work. 


and fully guaranteed. 


Perfectly made, thoroughly tested 


At All Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co., 


Worxs: CAMDEN, N. J, 


95 John St., New York 

















A Place to Rest and Get Well 


SACRED HEART SANITARIUM, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—17-Acre Park. 


mo¢ Ideal for all run down conditions. 
of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart and 


Troubles. Non-Sectarian. Write Sister Superior, or Dr. Stack, for Booklet J. 


Little Brother Speaks 


Florence, who was an ardent 
admirer of her own vocal quali- 
ties, had been selected to sing 
a solo at a church entertain- 
ment. 

The following morning at the 
breakfast-table she remarked to 
her younger brother: 

“Well, I never thought my 
voice would fill that large hall.” 

“Neither did I,” answered her 
brother unfeelingly. “I thought 
it would empty it.”—Lippin- 
cott’s. 


Educational Meetings 


February 6-7: Southeastern 
Kansas Association, Parsons. 


20-22: North Central Kansas 
Association, Junction City. 


24-28: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Philadel- 
phia. 

March 20-22: Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, Montgom- 
ery. 

26-28: Southeastern Nebraska 
Association, Beatrice. 


Baths and apparatus | 


Lincoln’s Books 


A few fine books, well known, 
like a few fine friends, are worth 
‘more than many mere acquaint- 
‘ances. The Bible, Aesop’s Fa- 
‘bles, “Robinson Crusoe” and 
|“Pilgrim’s Progress” were Lin- 
icoln’s real friends. He used to 
‘lie on the floor and laugh over 
‘the “Arabian Nights.” When 
‘his stepmother saw that books 
meant a great deal more to him 
'than they did to any of her own 
children, she took “particular 
care,” as she said, “not to dis- 
turb him till he quit of his own 
-accord.” She honored his pri- 
'vate bookcase between the logs 
/next to his bed, and the big fires 
|he used to build to read by at 
jnight. She knew that he carried 
|a@ book out to the fields so that 
jhe could read while his horse 
|was resting, and often she would 
ifind him copying out, with his 
|turkey-buzzard pen and _brier- 
|root ink, some favorite part to 
remember. “A boy like that de- 
|serves to have his chance,” she 
| would say to herself.—St. Nich- 
olas. 


Simplified Spelling 


Joel Chandler Harris, the au- 
thor of Uncle Remus, was at his 
desk one night when an old-time 
| reporter looked over and said: 
|“Joe, how do you spell ‘graphic’? 
| With one ‘f’ or two?” 

“Well,” said the kindly Uncle 
| Remus, who was too gentle to 

hurt even a common adjective, 
|“if you are going to use any, 
| Bill, I guess you might as well 
| go the limit.” 





| 





| At a dinner of a legal associ- 
‘ation held in Washington not 
long ago one of the speakers 
told of a farmer’s son in Illinois 
who conceived a desire to shine 
as a legal light. Accordingly he 
went up to Springfield, where he 
accepted employment at a small 
sum from a fairly well-known 
attorney. 

At the end of three days’ 
study he returned to the farm. 

“Well, Bill, how d’ye like the 
law?” asked his father. 

“It ain’t what it’s cracked up 
to be,” responded Bill, gloomily. 
“I’m sorry I learned it.”—Lip- 
pincott’s. 
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